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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


OLD AGE FROM HORACE TO CHAUCER. SOME 
LITERARY AFFINITIES AND ADVENTURES 
OF AN IDEA 


By GEORGE R. COFFMAN 


Tuis study consists of two essentially related elements. The first concerns the 
protean quality of a striking description of old age as it passes from Horace into 
the hands of a selected group of mediaevalists. In its relation to the reading, the 
temperament, the observations of the authors or compilers, or to the dominant 
mood and prevailing intellectual doctrines of the period, this description forms 
an interesting chapter in the history of mediaeval culture. The second element in 
this study concerns the possible relation of this idea in some of its protean changes 
to Chaucer in one of his creative moments. 

Our point of departure is Horace, the Roman poet and critic of the Augustan 
age. About 20 B.c., he wrote a letter to a father and two sons, the Pisos, on 
dramatic composition in particular and poetic composition in general. For the 
traditional and misleading title, Ars Poetica, some scholars think he was not re- 
sponsible.' In totality this epistle includes a discussion of the requirements of a 
poem, the special features of dramatic poetry, and the qualifications of a poet. 
In the early part of the second section he warns his prospective dramatist that 
if he expects to hold his audience until the close of the play and win their ap- 
plause, he must adapt his characters to their natures and their years. In turn 
he then catalogues the characteristics of the several ages of man. He describes 
the child delighting in play, capricious and changeable; the beardless youth, en- 
joying new-found freedom, lavish, impressionable, and irresponsible; the mature 
man, wealth-seeking, ambitious, conservative in action. Afterwards follows his 
description of the inconveniences attendant on old age, a description to be found 
in the modern florilegia of passages from the Latin Classics: 

Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quod 


Quaerit et inventis miser abstinet ac timet uti, 
Vel quod res omnis timide gelideque ministrat, 


1 In any event, this letter had ‘a definite and practical purpose’ not fully implied in the title. One 
scholar characterizes it as a letter of advice from an acknowledged master to young Gnaeus Piso, 
about to become a poet, with the distinct aim of attempting ‘to stimulate a new and far better school 
of serious national drama’ in Rome. (A. Y. Campbell, Horace, A New Interpretation, London, 1924, 
p. 288). Dr Fairclough comments on its ‘discursive and occasionally personal tone,’ and regards it 
as a plausible inference that the special interest of the Pisos in playwriting may have determined 
Horace’s choice of topics (H. R. Fairclough, ed. and tr., Horace: Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica, 
1929, pp. 442-443). 

249 
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Dilator spe longus, iners avidusque futuri, 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, castigator censorque minorum. 
(Ars Poetica, ll. 169-174) 


Thus, the ills encompassing an old man include his desire for gain, his miserliness, 
his lack of energy, his greediness for longer life, his quarrelsomeness, his praise 
of the good old days when he was a boy, and his condemnation of the younger 
generation. These were the lines that, isolated from their context and given an 
entity of their own, were to have varied literary affinities and adventures during 
the succeeding thirteen centuries. 

The first inheritor of this characterization to whom I turn in chronological 
order is a shadowy figure known as Maximianus.' All that is known of him comes 
by inference from his six elegies on old age. The name Maximian as their author 
is based upon its inclusion in Elegy u1 (1. 26) as that of the hero and upon the 
authority of several manuscripts of the poem.? On the basis of the facts that 
Boethius (d. ca 524 a.p.) is mentioned by name in Elegy 111 (1. 48), that there are 
many verbal likenesses in the elegies to the Consolatio, and that Eugenius of 
Toledo (d. 657) imitates them in his poetry, they are regarded as probably written 
about the middle of the sixth century.’ 

But the important matter is the elegies themselves. They are a belated expres- 
sion of the Roman elegy, which flowered with Gallus, Tibullus, Propertius, and 


1 O. Keller and A. Holder in their edition (Horatius, Opera, Leipzig, 1925), 11, 298, as a footnote to 
this passage from Ars Poetica give two references to Seneca, an immediate successor of Horace. Both 
illustrations contain only isolated, identical phrases, which may have been common property, and 
not borrowed from Horace. One occurs in De ira, one of Seneca’s moral essays, which is addressed to 
Novatus, an elder brother. The treatment as a whole concerns anger from different points of view. 
In the second book, he is explaining that the differences in regions, animals, substances, and people 
are caused by the different proportions of the four elements. He speaks of the fact that fire will pro- 
duce wrathful men and that those who have the moist in them will become angry gradually. Then 
after explaining anger in relation to age and sex he comes to old men: ‘Senes difficiles et queruli sunt’ 
(De ira, 11, xix, 4). The other comes from the series of delightful letters in philosophical vein addressed 
to his friend Lucilius. This particular letter (cr) is inspired by the sudden death of a mutual acquain- 
tance in the midst of his success and in the prime of his life. He comments on the uncertainty of life 
and the inevitability of death. From this letter, the following is cited by the editors of Horace: ‘Maxi- 
mum vitae vitium est, quod imperfecta semper est, quod aliquid ex illa differtur. Qui cotidie vitae 
suae summam manum imposuit, non indiget tempore. Ex hac autem indigentia timor nascitur et 
cupiditas futuri exedens animum . . . cui vita sua cotidie fuit tota, securus est; in spem viventibus 
proximum quodque tempus elabitur subitque aviditas et miserrimus ac miserrima omnia efficiens 
metus mortis (c1, 8, 10).’ 

2 Those interested may pursue the whole matter through the critical edition of Richard Webster 
(The Elegies of Maximianus, Princeton, 1900). His bibliography and his introduction furnish the 
basis for my statements. Mr Webster doubts the ascription of the poems to Maximian. He regards 
the elegies as objective rather than subjective; and he thus suspects the transference of the name of the 
hero to the author. These elegies were falsely attributed to Cornelius Gallus, contemporary of Horace 
and Virgil, by Pomponius Gauricus (1501), apparently as an intentional fraud. Sir Hovenden Walker, 
Elegies of Old Age, Made English from the Latin of Cn. Cornelius Gallus (1688), transmits the same 
error. For earlier texts, with critical notes, see J. C. Wernsdorf, Poetae Latinae Minores (1826), vu, 
186-274; A. Baehrens, ibid. (1882), rv, 313-348. 

® Webster, op. cit., 15. 
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Ovid.! They are filled with reminiscences of classical poets and represent varia- 
tions of the themes old age and love.? Their affinity to Ovid’s love poetry is at 
least suggested by the fact that Remedia Amoris is included with them in one 
of the best manuscripts (Etonensis, Bl. 6, 5), that of the eleventh century. Ac- 
cepting the interpretation of at least one editor, we call them dramatic elegies. 
In summary they are lamentations on the ills of old age, inspired in the mind of 
the hero by memories of his youth and early manhood and by the realization of 
his failing powers in general and of his physical (sexual) impotence in particular. 
The first ‘voices a prayer for death and calls old age a living death.’ The second 
is the pleading of an old man to his mistress, to whom he no longer appeals, not 
to leave him, and a lament over his present impotency. The third and fourth are 
memories of the amorous thwarted experiences of his youth. The fifth is a sensual 
account of the highly erotic experience of the old man with a young mistress 
and the lament of both over its ineffectual issue because of his old age. The last, 
only twelve lines in length, gives the final conclusion of the old man: Be recon- 
ciled to old age; be content that you are coming to the inevitable: death and the 
grave. In essence these elegies are a blending of lascivious eroticism, in degenerate 
Ovidian or Ausonian vein, and of universal cynicism and pessimism, with a final 
touch of stoicism. The last poem, in conciseness, brevity, and sincerity, rises to 
the dignity of Greek elegiac verse. 

The first of these elegies is immediately pertinent for us. As the author has the 
old man in this dramatic monologue review his life from his youth to the present, 
he includes the characteristics Horace urged Piso to bear in mind for the varying 


ages of man: childhood with its fickleness (AP. 160; El. 105), the young man 
with his enjoyment in hunting (AP. 162; El. 23-24), the mature man with his 
ambitions and his wealth-seeking (AP. 166-168; El. 129-30), and old age with 
its inconveniences or ills (AP. 169-74; El., passim). But the specific suggestions 
of Horace relative to an old man become here an integral part of the Elegiac 
lament. 


Quid mihi divitiae, quarum si dempseris usum, 
Quamvis largus opum, semper egenus ero? 

Immo etiam poena est partis incumbere rebus, 
Quas cum possideas est violare nefas. 

Non aliter sitiens vicinas Tantalus undas 
Captat et appositis absinet ora cibis. 

Efficior custos rerum magis ipse mearum 
Conservans aliis, quae periere mihi; 

Sicut in auricomis dependens plurimis hortis 
Pervigil observat non sua poma draco. 

Hinc me sollicitum torquent super omnia curae, 
Hinc requies animo non datur ulla meo. 

Quaerere quae nequeo, semper retinere laboro, 
Et retinens semper nil tenuisse puto. 


1 See J. Wright Duff, A Literary History of Rome (New York, 1927), 547-611; W. Y. Sellar, The 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age (Oxford, 1892), 201-362; W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der rémischen 
Literatur (1920), 11, 80-108. 

2 See Webster’s critical and explanatory notes, passim. 
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Stat dubius tremulusque senex semperque malorum 
Credulus, et stultus quae facit ipse timet, 

Laudat praeteritos, praesentes despicit annos, 
Hoc tantum rectum, quod sapit ipse, putat. 

Se solum doctum, se iudicat esse peritum 
Et quod sit sapiens desipit inde magis. 

Multa licet nolis referens eademque revolvens 
Horret et alloquium conspuit ipse suum. 

Deficit auditor, non deficit ipse loquendo. 
O sola fortes guarrulitate senes:! 


Love of gain, miserliness, timidity, love of the past, and condemnation of the 
present: all are there. Peevishness (difficilis) and surliness (querulus), the two 
not here mentioned by Maximian, appear in other parts of the elegy. And he plun- 
ders Horace, not as a pedestrian borrower, but as a creator who develops a sug- 
gestion: 

quaerit et inventis miser abstinet ac timet uti 


appears as a dramatic monologue with the Horatian trait rephrased: 
Quid mihi divitiae, quarum si dempseris usum 
Quamvis largus opum, semper egenus ero? 
Immo etiam poena est partis incumbere rebus, 
Quas cum possideas est violare nefas 


and then illustrated through the rhetorical figures of Tantalus thirsting in the 
midst of water and the dragon guarding the gold which he must not touch. And the 


laudator tem poris acti 
Se puero, castigator censorque minorum 


gives Maximian the cue to have the old man talk of his dotage, his implied boast- 
fulness, and his tiresome garrulity.? 


1 Webster, op. cit., pp. 31-32, ll. 181-204. Italicized passages are of special importance from point 
of view of passage from Horace. 

2 The effect of old age upon the senses through loss of hearing, taste, sight, touch, and smell, along 
with the colorless face, the dried-up skin and the rheumatic tears, is vividly described in Elegy 1, ll. 
119-150: e.g., Il. 119-122: 

iam minor auditus, gustus minor, ipsa caligant 
lumina; vix tactu noscere certa queo 

nullus dulcis odor, nulla est iam grata voluptas: 
sensibus expertem quis superesse putet? 

ll. 183-138: 

pro niveo rutiloque prius nunc inficit ora 
pallor et exanguis funereusque color. 

aret sicca cutis, rigidi stant undique nervi 
et lacerant uncae scabida membra manus. 

quondam ridentes oculi nunc fonte perenni 
deplangunt poenas nocte dieque suas. 


I suggest that this poem may have had a part in initiating certain clichés as a literary fashion to be 
later improved upon, as we shall see, by Innocent 11 and afterwards popularized as a part of the stock 
in trade of Middle English descriptions of old age. See for example, G. C. Taylor, “The Middle 
English Religious Lyric,’ MP, v, 6, footnote 6 and J. E. Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle English 
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In the case of Maximian, then, we have this bit of literary criticism from 
Horace entering the mind of an early mediaeval poet writing in the classical 
pagan spirit. It is within the range of possibility that these lines may have been 
the inspiration for the entire first elegy. In any event, even as an incidental source 
for part of the elegy it becomes an integral portion of a dramatic monologue. 
Here it was enriched by the poet in a manner which approaches literary creation. 
And the idea of old age experienced, further, the attendant development observed 
in the six elegies as a whole. Though our lead in this idea is Horace, we shall find 
him and Maximian meeting again in the middle ages in connections that will 
necessitate our considering them together. 

A lapse of six hundred years brings us to the high tide of mediaevalism, the 
renaissance of the twelfth century. Its rich kaleidoscopic character, its many 
facets, its antinomies are suggested in quick epitome by a life-long student and 
a master of this period: 


(Yale, 1916), pp. 385-396. The fact that in at least three major instances ills and encumbrances of 
old age treated in this elegy are employed in the later middle ages makes one wonder if Baehrens, 
Bernhardy, and Wright and Sinclair are entirely correct in attributing the author’s popularity solely 
to his erotic love poetry. (A. Baehrens, op. cit., 313; B. Bernhardy, Grundriss der rémischen Literatur 
[1872], 624; F. A. Wright and T. A. Sinclair, A History of Later Latin Literature (London, 1931), 95- 
96. Though the following passage from Eberhard of Bethun (ca 1212) concerning the verse to be 
taught to boys in schools, is vague and general, certainly the love poetry by implication is not the 
important element: 
Quae senium pulsant incommoda maxime scribit 
Et se materiam Maximianus habet. 

For the poem see Polycarp Leyser, Historia Poetarum et Poematum Medii Aevi, 1721, ‘Labyrinthum 
sive carmen de miseriis rectorum scholarum’; see esp., pp. 825-826, beginning of ‘tertius tractus: de 
versificatione.’ Pages 729-855 of Leyser are devoted to Eberhard. For additional evidence that Max- 
imian during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was a feature of the florilegia in boys’ schools, 
see Edith Rickert’s ‘Chaucer at School,’ MP, xxrx (1932), 257-274. She prints here the will and in- 
ventory of William of Ravenstone, a schoolmaster, who in 1358, deeded among other things, 84 books 
to St Paul’s School. A reader containing Maximian among the selections is included in the inventory. 
More evidence is M. Boas’s ‘De Librorum Catonianorum historia atque compositione,’ Mnemosyne, 
xi (1914), 17 ff. Boas expresses wonderment at the inclusion of Maximian in such textbooks (p. 18): 
‘Inest denique in libro tironum institutioni destinato qui minime ad mores pueriles conformandos 
idoneus complures adeo locos exhibet tenerorom animorum cogitioni alienos pudicaeque indoli erubes- 
cendos, Maximianus.’ To this one may reply that Maximian contained also much of hy sentence. To 
be sure, the latest mediaeval harking back to Maximian, in the Pseudo-Chaucerian Court of Love, is 
one in which the author, or the author’s hero, speaks of himself in youth as liking full lips to kiss: 

Her mouth is short, and shit in litell space 

Flaming somdele, nat over-rede, I mene, 

With pregnant lippes, and thik to kiss, percas; 

(For lippes thin, nat fat, but ever lene, 

They serve of naught, they be nat worth a bene; 

For if the basse ben full, there is delyt 

Maximian truly thus doth he wryte). (ll. 792-798) 
The passage from Maximian to which reference is made occurs in the first elegy, ll. 97-98, in the 
midst of his description of the mind of a maiden that appealed to him most: 

flamma dilexi modicumque tumentia labra 
quae gustata mihi basia plena darent. 

For Court of Love, see W. W. Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces, (1897), pp. 407-447. 
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The epoch of the Crusades, of the rise of towns, and of the earliest bureaucratic states of 
the West, it saw the culmination of Romanesque art and the beginnings of the Gothic, 
the emergence of the vernacular literatures; the revival of Latin classics and of Latin 
poetry and Roman law; the recovery of Greek science, with its Arabic additions, and 
of much of Greek philosophy; and the origin of European universities. The twelfth cen- 
tury left its signature on higher education, on scholastic philosophy, on European systems 
of law, on architecture and sculpture, on the liturgical drama, on Latin and vernacular 
poetry. 

This is the century of Abelard, rationalist and humanist, of Adam of St Victor, 
mystic and poet, of Hilarius and other Goliardic vagantes, of Chrestien de Troies, 
the romancer, and St Bernard of Clairvaux, monastic reformer.” 

Our interest centers, however, in a young Italian nobleman, Lotario d’Conti 
di Segni, who in 1198 became Pope Innocent m1. Maximian, we discovered, is a 
shadowy figure, whose very name may be only a fiction. Innocent 111 presents 
no such difficulties. He is one of the most clearly defined, powerful, and dominant 
personalities, not only in the middle ages but in the history of Western civiliza- 
tion. After having been educated at the universities of Paris and Bologna he was 
advancing rapidly in the Church, having been created cardinal by the age of 
thirty. Then the succession of Celestine 1 (1191-98), unfriendly to him through 
a family feud, retired him from active life for seven years. This is the period of 
our special interest in him. Of his papacy (1198-1216), we may remark only in 
passing that it was notable for his developing and carrying out the theory of 
world supremacy of the pope in temporal affairs. Among other things, he directed 
two crusades, suppressed by sword the Albigensian heretics, crowned an emperor 
and deposed a king; in a word, he subjected Christendom to the Pope. The men- 
tion of his excommunication of King John of England and? his victory over him 
is a pertinent illustration of his policy and power. 

During his seven years of retirement, to which reference has just been made, 
he composed three treatises, one of which is De Comtemptu Mundi sive de Miseria 
Humanae Conditionis. In this we find imbedded, with amplification, the passage 
from Horace. But how changed from its original state and context! If, as is the 
case with Maximian, we had this tract as our only basis of judgment concerning 
the character and personality of its author, we should find in it nothing of the 
dominant ruler, the comprehensive administrator, whose leadership made the 
affairs of this world for the time being the primary interest of the Church. How 
different from everything suggested in the hasty biographical review above! It 
is the document of a recluse, an ascetic, a misanthrope; it is a Jeremiad with pity 
omitted ; Swiftian in its disgust of all that is physical in man; Savonarolean in its 
indictment of the actual and imaginary sins of the race; and vividly terrible in 

1C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, (Cambridge, 1927), p. viii. 

2 See, for convenient and comprehensive review H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New 
York, 1925), 11, passim. 

3 It is significant that The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. v1 (1929), is entitled “The Victory of 
the Papacy,’ and that chapter i, by E. E. Jacobs, is on Innocent 111. This able summary has an excel- 
lent bibliography of original avthorities and secondary sources, pp. 857-862. An adequate popular 
introduction, based also on a study of sources, with a good bibliographical note, is L. Elliot Binns’ 
Innocent III (London: 1981), in the series Leading Medieval Churchmen. 
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its promises of future punishment. Innocent 1, as the author of this treatise 
and as the actual ruler of western civilization for nearly twenty years, presents 
one of the most promising subjects that such a writer as Gamaliel Bradford failed 
to treat. Its three books cover forty-four columns of Migne’s closely packed 
pages.' The first book includes a survey of the baseness and miseries of the human 
race; the second, its sins; and the third, its future torments. Its claims to any 
kind of literary merit—a matter which, I am certain, gave him not the least con- 
cern — are stark directness, vivid — and often offensive — descriptions, and 
striking phrases. In contrast with the secular lyrics, the romances and allied 
literature of the century it suggests the antinomies which I mentioned above. 
Chapters three and four of Book 1 treat of the baseness of man from the instant 
of physical conception to maturity. Chapter ten emphasizes the brevity of life, 
especially with repeated passages from the Bible. Chapters ten and eleven take 
their title from Horace’s opening line: De incommodis senectutis. Since chapter 
eleven embodies the passage, I quote it entire: 

Si quis autem ad senectutem processerit, statim cor eius affligitur et caput concutitur, 
languet spiritus, et fetet anhelitus, facies rugatur et statura curvatur, caligant oculi et 
vacillant articuli, nares effluunt et crines defluunt, tremuit tactus et deperit actus,dentes 
putrescunt et aures surdescunt. Senex facile provocatur, difficile revocatur, cito credit et 
tarde discredit, tenaxr et cupidus, tristis et querulus, velox ad loquendum, tardus ad audien- 
dum, sed non tardus ad iram: laudat antiquos, spernit modernos, vituperat praesens, com- 
mendat praeteritum, suspirat et anxiatur, torpet et informatur. Audi Horatium poetam: 
Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda. Porro nec senes contra glorientur, nec, insolescant 
juvenes contra senem, quia quod sumus, iste fuit, erimus quandoque quod hic est.” 


This passage illustrates excellently the qualities of stark directness, vivid de- 
scription, and striking phrases which I mentioned an instant ago. Horace was 
concerned only with the characteristics and actions of an old man. In a few 
words he quickly sketched and suggested these. But here one finds through repeti- 
tion, variation, and contrast the unpleasant bodily accompaniments of old age, 
such as have already appeared in Maximian. As I suggested in a note under that 
poet, here is a study of a mediaeval literary fashion still be to made. In such a 
study, I believe the succession we are now following will be found to have ex- 
erted a notable influence. The memento mori theme of mediaeval Christianity 
supplants the carpe diem or the stoicism of Roman paganism. The metrical 
rhyming units, which fall into regular accentual rhythm, as one may observe 
above, tend to give an effect of lugubrious lyricism to this appliqued version of 
Horatian advice to an aspiring dramatist. The italicized passages above repre- 
sent the immediate imitation or adaptation of Horace: easily provoked, stingy 
and avaricious, sullen and quarrelsome, quick to talk, slow to hear, but not slow 
in wrath, praising former times, despising the moderns, censuring the present, 


1 Patr. Lat., ccxvu, col. 700-746. 

2 Ibid., col 706-707; see also edition by I. H. Achterfeldt (Bonn, 1855), pp. 27-28. Italicized pas- 
sages indicate cleariy the borrowing. M. Manitius, Analekten zur Geschichte des Horaz im M ittelalter 
bis 1300 (Gottingen, 1893), fails to cite Ars Poetica, ll. 169-175, as used by Innocent 11. See Manitius, 
p. 117, under ‘Horaz in Italien wihrend des 13. Jahrhunderts,’ where he lists several quotations from 
Horace in Innocent’s sermons and De contemptu. He gives only one reference to Horace in the latter. 
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commending the past. Then by a curious inversion, at the close the author re- 
quests the reader to listen to the Roman poet. The moral following this tops off 
admirably the concretely revolting details of physical senescence of the introduc- 
tion: Young men, be not proud in the presence of a decaying old man; he was 
once that which you are; he now is that which you in turn will be. This brief 
chapter epitomizes all the volumes that have been written about the drift from 
Augustan paganism to mediaeval asceticism. 

Since the author includes in his tract several other references to Horace, as 
well as to Pliny, Ovid, and Juvenal, this raises an interesting and pertinent ques- 
tion: did he know his Ars Poetica and the other pagan productions entire; or 
did he depend on libri manuales or florilegia? It is well to recall a fact mentioned 
by Haskins in his epitome quoted above: the twelfth century is a period of great 
revival of the study of Latin classics. And it is of more than passing significance 
to recall, also, that this young Italian nobleman attended the University of Paris. 
Though it was never a center of classical studies, as Orleans and Chartres were,’ 
the influence of such humanists as John of Salisbury would surely still have been 
felt when young Lotario was a student there, the second half of the century.’ 
And one would normally expect him to make such reading part of his training. 
A more immediately related matter has to do with the prevailing attitude of the 
Church toward the study of the classics. Numerous documents record the opposi- 
tion of the Western church from the earliest times to pagan writings.‘ A concrete 
example is the more effective because it relies on suggestion: ‘If a monk (at 
Cluny) during the hours of silence wished a book, he made a motion as if turn- 
ing over the leaves. If, however, he wished a pagan book, he scratched behind 
his ear, as a dog does.”* But it is important to recall here two further facts rela- 
tive to the education of this young nobleman: he continued his training at 
Bologna, the great law school of that day, only recently founded; and canon law, 
a new branch of the legal profession, only a short time before compiled by 
Gratian (ca 1142; Decretum Gratiani), presented arguments favoring the study 
of pagan classics by churchmen. Gratian, in accordance with the method popu- 
larized by Abelard in Sic and Non, compiled his Concord of Discordant Canons 
through presenting the arguments on both sides of a question and following it 
with his solution. A ‘debate’ on the classics is one of the questions included in 
his text. The following is an argument from it for the pagan classics, often 
quoted: 


1 Ibid., chap. 1v, “The Revival of the Latin Classics.’ See for additional references the bibliography 
at the close of this chapter. Add to this J. S. Beddie, ‘The Ancient Classics in the Mediaeval Libraries,’ 
SpecuLum, v (1930), 1-20 —a survey of the works of Greek and Roman writers available in the 
libraries of this period, their popularity and diffusion. 

2 See, for example, C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob (edd.), The Legacy of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
1926), p. 238 of chapter on ‘Philosophy’ by C. R. S. Harris. 

+R. L. Poole, ‘The Masters of Paris and Chartres,’ Engl. Hist. Rev., xxxv (1920), 321-342. 

4 See for an excellent introduction to this topic, D. C. Munro, “The Attitude of the Western Church 
toward the Study of Latin Classics in the early Middle Ages,’ Am. Soc. for Church Hist., vit (1897), 
pp. 181-194. 

5 Ihid., p. 192. 
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One reads that Moses and Daniel were learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians and the 
Chaldeans. One reads also that God ordered the sons of Israel to spoil the Egyptians of 
their gold and silver; the moral interpretation of this teaches that should we find in the 
poets either the gold of wisdom or the silver of eloquence, we should turn it to the profit 
of useful learning.’ 


This quotation from Gratian, with all that led up to it, justifies our apparent 
digression. The education of our Italian churchman up to the time that he came 
to write his famous treatise would normally have given him the two things essen- 
tial for our immediate purpose: training in the pagan classics through complete 
texts or through florilegia;? and encouragement through the Concord of Gratian 
to spoil the pagan poets of their gold and silver and turn it to profit of ascetic 
teaching.*? Thus Ars Poetica became a part of the fabric of mediaeval church 
literature in a garment which might have occasioned from the Augustan poet 
satire.less urbane than was his wont. In any event, the future pope gave the 


1 Gratianus, Decretum cum apparationibus Joh, Andrae ac additionibus Bartholomaei Briziensis 
(Niirnberg, 1493), Distinctio xxxvm, under the rubric Beatus Hieronimus ab angelo verberatur qui 
cyceronis librum legebat, as follows: ‘Sed eo legitur quod moyses et daniel omni scientia egyptorum et 
chaldeorum eruditi fuerint legitur etiam quod praecepit dominus filiis israeli ut spoliarent egyptios 
auro et argento moraliter instruens ut sive aurum sapientie sive argentum eloquentie apud poetas in- 
veniremus in usum salutifere eruditionis vertamus.’ For discussion of Gratian’s canon law and for the 
pro and con of the whole argument, in translation, see A. O. Norton, Readings in the History of Edu- 
cation: Mediaeval Universities (Cambridge, 1909), pp. 55-75. 

2 To my knowledge, the best recent study of mediaeval florilegia from the point of view of classical 
authors is to be found in the following articles by B. L. Ullman: “Tibullus in Mediaeval Florilegia,’ 
Classical Philology, xx111 (1928), 128-174; ‘The Text Tradition and the Authorship of Laus Pisonis,’ 
ibid., xx1v (1929), 109-132; ‘Petronius in Mediaeval Florilegia,’ ibid., xxv (1930), 11-21; ‘Valerius 
Flaccus in Mediaeval Florilegia,’ ibid., xxv1 (1931), 21-30; ‘Classical Authors in Mediaeval Florilegia,’ 
ibid., xxvu (1932), 1-42. For the reader interested primarily in the cultural aspects of this problem, 
attention should be called especially to the introductory and the concluding paragraphs of the first 
paper and to the conclusion of the last, pp. 37-42. Of immediate significance for our purposes are the 
following statements: “These anthologies originated in France, probably somewhere in the north. 
The work of selection was perhaps done in the twelfth century. The fact that there are no manuscripts 
earlier than the twelfth or thirteenth century militates against a much earlier date. Thus this group 
of florilegia is closely associated with the twelfth- and thirteenth-century Renaissance,’ (p. 37); ‘when 
we come upon a reference to a quotation from a classical, or even a mediaeval, author in some writer 
of the Middle Ages, we must not jump to the conclusion (as we usually do) that this writer had before 
him a complete text of the author quoted. In many cases he used only a florilegium, as was the prac- 
tice of Vincent of Beauvais’ (p. 40). 

’ Pope Innocent 111 had the unique experience as a young man of attending the two oldest European 
universities at the period of their founding. See Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, 1 (Oxford, 1895), 19-20: ‘Paris and Bologna are the two archetypal — it might almost 
be said the only original Universities: Paris supplied the model for the Universities of Masters, 
Bologna for the Universities of Students. . . . The two great parent universities arose at about the 
same time during the last thirty years of the twelfth century. They arose out of different sides of 
that deepening and broadening stream of human culture which may be called the Renaissance of the 
twelfth century. In Italy this Renaissance found its expression most conspicuously in a revival of 
the study of Roman Law, which started from Bologna; in France it took the form of a great outburst of 
dialectal and theological speculation which found its ultimate, though not its earliest home, in Paris.’ 
For extended discussion of Bologna, see ibid., chapter iv, 89-271; of Paris, ibid., Chapter v, pp. 271- 
559. See further, P. F. Denifle, Die Entstehung der Universitaten des Mittelalters bis 1400 (Berlin, 
1885), Chapter 11, ‘Entstehung und Entwicklung der beiden iiltesten Universititen,’ pp. 40-220. 
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pagan idea a popular mediaeval turn. Horace on old age will later pass into 
France and England through the medium of De Contemptu Mundi sive de Miseria 
Humanae Conditionis. 

During the years of the future Pope Innocent’s enforced retirement and his 
composition of De Miseria Humanae Conditionis there was growing to boyhood, 
in neighboring France, a Vincent of Burgundy, who was later to embody Horace’s 
advice to Piso in his Speculum Majus or Bibliotheca Mundi — a work so vast in 
its scope and so far-reaching in its contents that to search in it at random for the 
quotation would be like hunting for the traditional needle in a haystack. Vincent, 
the compiler, was to become a Dominican friar, was to retire to a monastery at 
Beauvais, where he spent his life and from which place he takes his name in his- 
tory, was to become known as a devourer of books (helluo librorum) because of 
his insatiable and omnivorous reading, was to compile the most comprehensive 
encyclopaedia of information to be attempted for centuries, and was to be as- 
sisted in this Gargantuan task only by the favor of Louis rx, with his funds and 
his royal library, and by some companions, who seem to have served as his 
amanuenses.! In choosing the title Speculum he employed one of the most popu- 
lar and suggestive terms of the day for universal manuals or encyclopaedias.? 

In many respects Speculum Majus exemplifies in epitome the dominant spirit 
of the thirteenth century. The twelfth century had been one of stirring, restless 
activity such as accompanies a renaissance. Much of this urge carried on into 
the next century. But the intellectual thought among the leaders of the period 
was devoted primarily to analysis, classification, and synthesis — a study of the 
universe and the universals.* It represents the high tide of scholasticism, the 
essence of which is a reliance upon the authority of pagan learning and divine 
Scriptures, and the attempt to comprehend and reconcile these for the purpose 
of human salvation. The two great intellectual tasks, constructive from the point 
of view of the century, are those of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, 
teacher and pupil. The former made accessible and classified for his contempora- 
ries the philosophy and science of Aristotle; the latter effected for his generation 
and for the Catholic Church since, in his Summa Theologiae, the supreme recon- 
ciliation of the antinomy between faith and reason. With both of these, all intel- 
lectual effort had one ultimate aim: to know the scheme of salvation and how 
to attain it. 


1 Though the exact years and the period of his life are uncertain, the best secondary source, to my 
knowledge, relative both to his life and to his work, is Daunou’s chapter in Hist. Litt. de la France, 
xvi (Paris, 1895), 449-519. This gives marginal citation to the numerous sources employed. Daunou 
places his life within the period indicated above and gives 1264 as the date of the best established tra- 
dition for his death 

2 See J. Th. Welter, Le Speculum Laicorum (Paris, 1914), iii, where he cites examples to show popu- 
larity and calls attention to the fact that this title goes back to the fifth century. 

3 For comprehensive and able popular survey of the intellectual interests of the thirteenth century, 
H. O. Taylor, op. cit., 1, bk. vii, pp. 318-590. For an excellently able corrective to the current and 
standard idea that ‘the thirteenth century witnessed the downfall of ancient letters,’ through the 
dominance of philosophy and theology, see E. K. Rand, “The Classics in the Thirteenth Century,’ 
SPEcULUM, Iv (1929), 249-269. 
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Though Vincent of Beauvais was not a philosopher nor a thinker, as were these 
men, he was a worthy contemporary. He had a comprehensive mind. He read 
enormously in Latin and the vernacular. He culled from Christian and pagan 
sources what seemed to him to pertain to dogma, moral instruction, devotion, 
or to exposition of the plan of salvation: 


Certain flowers according to my modicum of faculty, gathered from every one I have been 
able to read, whether of our Catholic Doctors or the Gentile philosophers and poets. 
Especially have I drawn from them what seemed to pertain either to the building up of 
our dogma, or to moral instruction, or to the iacitement of charity’s devotion, or to the 
mystic exposition of divine Scripture, or to the manifest or symbolical explanation of its 
truth. 


All this he classified under three heads: Speculum Naturale, Doctrinale and His- 
toriale.2 Speculum Naturale is a study of the origin and nature of the external 
and physical world, including man, the microcosm, with a final book in quick 
survey on the history of mankind — man fallen from Grace. Speculum Doc- 
trinale treats of the universal reparation of mankind through doctrine (knowledge 
of the arts and sciences) and through philosophy. Speculum Historiale is a de- 
tailed history of the human race, in the uncritical fashion and style of the day, 
with numerous digressions of various sorts and with legends and romances play- 
ing a very important part. It is easy for a modern scholar to be cavalier about 
this work and to speak of it, for example, as an ‘undigested compilation.”* But 
in its scope and in its details it is logically planned. And as an application of the 
methods of scholasticism and of the aims of theology to a popular universal en- 


1 See general prologue to his Speculum Naturale (Douay, 1624), Col. 1: ‘De Causa suscepti operis, & 
eius materia. Quoniam multitudo librorum, & temporis brevitas, memoriae quoque labilitas, non pati- 
untur cuncta, quae scripta sunt, pariter animo comprehendi. Mihi omnium fratrum minimo pluri- 
morum libros assidue revolenti, ac longo tempore studiose legenti, visum est tandem (accedente 
etiam maiorum meorum consilio) quosdam flores pro modulo ingenii mei electos, ex omnibus fere quos 
legere potui, sive nostrorum, idest, Catholicorum Doctorum, sive Gentilium, scilicet Philosophorum 
& Poetarum, & ex utrique Historicorum in unum corpus voluminis quosdam compendio & ordine 
summatim redigere. Ex his dumtaxat, praecipue, quae pertinere videntur vel ad fidei nostrae dog- 
matis astructionem, vel ad morum instructionem, sive ad excitandem, aut divinarum scriptuarum 
mysticam expositionem, vel ad ipsius veritatis manifestam aut symbolicam declarationem: ut & studio 
meo quasi modum quendam imponens curiositati meae; caeterorumque nonnulorum forsitan mei 
similium (quorum studium & labor est legere eorumque flores excerpere) per hoc unum grande opus, 
utcumque satisfacerem, & laboris mei fructum pascentibus non negarem. Siquidem faciendi plures 
libros nullus est finis, & curiosi lectoris non statiatur oculus visu, nec auris impletur auditu.’ See also 
H. O. Taylor, op. cit., 1, 346, for above translation and for comments. 

* Bibliotheca Mundi seu Speculi Maioris Vincentit Burgundi Praesulis Bellovacensis, Ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum (Duaci, Anno Mpcxxtv). For a list of the dates of the six printed editions of this work and an 
estimate of their relative value see Karl Young, “The Speculum Majus of Vincent of Beauvais,’ The 
Yale University Library Gazette, v (1931), 1-13. The 1624 edition, to which I had access, is, unfortu- 
mately, the poorest. Young’s article contains the best digest, in English, to my knowledge, of the 
contents of the Speculum Majus. 

* T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer (London, 1892), 11, 378: ‘The Speculum Majus is, in truth, 
little more than a huge undigested compilation of facts and statements on all sorts of facts, written 
on all sorts of subjects.’ For a comprehensive and sympathetic study of this document in relation to 
its period, see L’Abbé J. B. Bourgeat, Etudes sur Vincent de Beauvais Théologien, Philosophe, En- 
cyclopédiste. (Paris, 1856). 
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cyclopaedia for Latin readers of the thirteenth century, it is worthy of high com- 
mendation. 

Since the passage from Horace is buried in the Doctrinale, a bit more detailed 
statement as to its contents is in order. Its seventeen books treat, among other 
things, of language, logic, ethics, the practical arts and sciences. Book five con- 
cerns manners and morals, vices and virtues. Chapters 101-3 are devoted to old 
age: De senili aetate & bono senectutis, De incommodis senectutis, and De remediis 
senectutis, respectively. They illustrate well the assertion that ‘the mediaeval 
scholar could hardly read a classic poet without finding authoritative statements 
on every topic brushed by the poet’s fancy.’ Nine pagan writers, two of them 
Horace and Virgil, furnish material for these chapters. Notable also is the fact 
that no evidence from the Scriptures or the Church fathers appears. In the man- 
ner popularized by Abelard and employed by Gratian the preceding century, the 
material is presented pro and con — sic and non — as a proposition, supported 
by authorities, with a conclusion appended: thus in order are the desirable as- 
pects of old age, its inconveniences or evils, and the remedies or alleviations for 
it. Each chapter has careful cross references to pertinent sections in other parts 
of Book v. Chapter 102 contains the passage from Horace: 


Secundus philosophus. Quid est senectus? optatum malum, mors viventium, incolumnis 
languor, spirans mors. Ex proverbijs sapientium. Heu quam multa paenitenda incurrunt 
homines viuendo diu. Tull. in lib. de senectute. Nemo tam senex est, qui se annum vivere 
posse putet. In studiis laboribusque iuventutis, non intelligitur quando obrepit senectus. 
Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit, nec subito frangitur, sed diurnitate extinguitur. 
Quint. ca. 1. Genus infirmissimae servitutis est senex maritus. Virgilius in Georgicis 3 lib., 


Optima quaque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 
Prima fugit; subeunt morbi, tristique senectus. 
Frigidus in venerem senior, frustraque laborem 
Ingratum trahit. 


Horatius in poetria 
Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quod 
Quaerit, & inventis miser abstinet, & timet uti; 
Vel quia res omnes timide gelideque ministrat: 
Dilator, spe longus, iners, avidusque futuri. 
Difficilis querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, castigator, censorque minorum. 
Mazximianus 

Tu me sola subdis tibi miseranda senectus; 

Cui cedit quicquid vincere cuncta solet, 
Singula turpe seni quondam quaesita referre; 

Et quod tune decuit, iam modo crimen habet. 
Stat tremulus dubiusque senex, semperque malorum 

Credulus, & stultus quae facit ipse timet. 
Laudat praeteritos, presentes despicit annos. 

Hic tantum rectum quod sapit esse putat. 
Se solum doctum, se iudicat esse peritum 

Et quod sit sapiens:' desipit ipse magis. 


1 The texts of Maximian contain no punctuation here. 
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Desipit! auditor, nec desipit loquendo. 

O sola fortes garrulitate senes 
Auctor. Se hac quoque materia require supra 
capitulo de moribus senum? 

An analysis of the contents of this chapter will illustrate his method in detail 
and give the immediate setting for the Horatian passage. First by a series of 
oxymora he presents old age as a desired evil, a living death, a healthy sickness 
a breathing death. Then from the Proverbs of the Wise comes the comment not 
entirely consistent for this chapter that many things to be suffered continually 
rush in upon man while he is living. Cicero’s De senectute, as selected, stresses 
especially the fact the old age enters insensibly and that life is extinguished grad- 
ually. Quintilian is support for the view that an old man married is a species 
of the most infirm servitude. Next, Vincent has culled from Virgil’s Georgics 
about the only four lines from the entire poem that he could consistently use in 
in this chapter. And in order to make an effective quotation he had to clip from 
two different places in book mr: ll. 66-67 and 97-98. Inserted incidentally in a 
book on country life by Virgil, the two fragments become here an effective quota- 
tion on the flight of youth, the stealthy approach of sickness and old age, and 
the frigidity of an old man in love. The complete passage from Horace next oc- 
cupies the central position in the chapter. And last Horace appears again in the 
guise of Maximian. But Maximian, analogous to Virgil above, is now revamped 
with ‘scissors and paste’ from his entire first elegy : The first two verses, consisting 
of ll. 55-56 of Elegy 1, refer to old age as the final conqueror; the next two, con- 
sisting of ll. 101-102, speak of old age as a thing once desired, now a matter for 
reproach; the next five lines, consisting of ll. 195-200 of Elegy 1, include the es- 
sence of the passage from Ars Poetica, as analyzed under Maximian above; and 
the last two lines, consisting of ll. 203-204, emphasize the insistent garrulity of 
an old man.® 

In the setting of this chapter from Vincent’s Doctrinale, Horace is now a ‘moral’ 
poet; and the ‘gold of his wisdom’ has been turned ‘to the profit of useful learn- 
ing.’ Vincent with his encyclopaedia will appear again in the constantly widening 
stream which bears our idea down through the centuries. 

Passing to the fourteenth century, we follow the trail of Horatian old age to 
England — first through the medium of De Contemptu Mundi. It takes us early 


1 Copyist’s error for deficit of the Maximian texts. 

2 Speculum Doctrinale, (1624) col. 461-462. For the other compilations and discussions on old age 
see, ibid., Bk. v, cap. xiiii ‘De moribus senum,’ and Bk. xu, cap. xxxiii, ‘De regimine senum’ (eating, 
sleeping, resting, etc.). 

? Ullman, at the close of the articles cited above (p. 9, note 2), makes a generalization of interest 
in this connection: Classical Philology, xxv, 41: ‘One can glean something from what has been said 
in these papers of the method of work of Vincent of Beauvais in his monumental Mirrors. Apparently 
he first excerpted (or had excerpted for him) such passages from his large florilegium as pertained to 
his interests. To these excerpts he sometimes added, presumably in the margins from a complete 
manuscript or from other sources. At times, too, he changed the text to agree with the complete 
manuscripts, but not often.’ On p. 42 he makes a strong plea for a new edition of Vincent both be- 
cause early printed editions are extremely rare and because the existing ones have many mistakes. I 
most heartily second this appeal. 
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in this century to the North, the district in which developed the York and 
Towneley cyclic plays and from which come the mystic writings of Rollo of 
Hampole and his followers. And it still remains in the current of religious and 
didactic literature.' In fact, it first appears in a poem accepted until a few years 
ago as one of Rollo of Hampole’s.? This poem, the Pricke of Conscience, ‘an off- 
spring of mediaeval preaching,’ ‘was incomparably the most popular work’ 
within the field of religious and didactic verse during the century. In whole or 
in part it exists in more than one hundred manuscripts.’ Miss Allen, who has de- 
voted a lifetime of fruitful study to Rollo of Hampole, concludes that ‘it is exactly 
such a poem as would be compiled by an obscure clerk whose name was not of 
enough importance to be remembered.’ Whoever its author may have been, his 
purpose in this poem of 9624 lines was popular religious education — a new en- 
vironment for Horace on old age. Its contents were to prick the consciences of 
hearers or readers so that through fear of the pains of hell they would avoid or 
turn from evil and long for the joys of heaven. Its popular nature is emphasized 
in the introduction: 


Parfor bis buke es on Ynglese drawen, 
Of sere maters, pat er unknawen 

Til laude men pat er unkunnand, 

Pat can na latyn understand, 

To make pam pam-self first knaw 

And fra syn and vanytese pam draw, 
And for to stir pam til right drede, 
Whan bai pis tretisce here or rede, 

Pat sal prikke pair conscience with-yn, 
Thurgh comfort of joyes of heven sere 
Pat men may afterwar(d) rede and here (Il. 386-347) 


and his conclusion: 


In pir seven (bukes) er sere materes drawen 
Of sere bukes, of whilk som er unknawen, 


1 The importance and scope of this body of literature in the English vernacular are well summarized 
by Professor Carleton Brown, Register of Middle English Lyric and Didactic Verse (Oxford, 1920), 11, 
xiv-xv: “The outstanding fact which emerges after assembling the evidence of manuscripts is the 
relative importance, during the Middle English period, of religious and didactic poetry. Not only did 
it far exceed the secular production in bulk, but, as the manuscripts testify, it circulated more widely. 
We are thus brought to realize more ciearly than ever that the dominating principle during the media- 
eval period was Art for instruction’s sake. Instruction in the Christian faith, in morals, in manners, 
in political duties and obligations, in national history and the history of antiquity — these were the 
ends to which the literature of that day was mainly devoted. . . . And the more completely the con- 
tents of these manuscripts are examined and listed the more overwhelming is seen to be the predomi- 
nance of the religious and didactic verse.’ 

2 For convincing evidence against Rollo of Hampole’s authorship see Hope Emily Allen, Writings 
Ascribed to Richard Rolle Hermit of Hampole and Materials for his Biography (Boston, 1927), 373-397. 
See also Frances M. Comper, The Life of Richard Rolle of Hampole Together with an Edition of his 
English Lyrics (New York, 1928), 217-218. 

3 Allen, ibid. 

* Richard Morris (ed.), The Pricke of Conscience (Stimulus Conscientiae), A Northumbrian Poem 
by Richard Rolle of Hampole (1863). 
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Namly til lewed men of England, 

Pat can noght bot Inglise undirstand; 
Parfor pis tretice drawe I wald 

In Inglise tung pat may be cald 

Prik of Conscience als men may fele, 

For if a man it rede and understande wele, 
And pe materes par-in til hert wil take, 

It may his conscience tendre make, 

And til right way of rewel bryng it bilyfe, 
And his hert til drede and mekenes dryfe, 
And til luf and yhernyng of heven blis, 
And to amende alle pat he has done mys. 
For pe undirstandyng of bir maters seven, 
Pat men may in pis buke se and neven, 
May make a man knawe and holde in mynde, 
What he es here of his awen kynde, 

And what he sal be, if he avyse hym wele, 
And whar he es, for to knaw and fele. 

so ae ee (ll. 9546-9564) 
Pis tretice specialy drawen es 

For to stirre lewed men til mekenes, 

And to make pam luf God and drede; 

Ffor wha-swa wil it here or rede, 

I hope he sal be stirred par-by. (Il. 9597-9601) 


Dogma, doctrine, popularized theology, and religious folk beliefs are elements 
in this well-ordered but wooden treatment ‘drawen out of bukes sere.’ In the seven 
books, beginning with ‘pe wrechednes of mans kynde’ and closing with the joys 
of heaven, he shows no interest in story telling and practically none in personal 
reflections on the life about him. The production is clearly intended to be a popu- 
lar encyclopaedia bringing together from the Church fathers and other learned 
clerks (Augustine, Jerome, Isidore, Bartholomew, Gregory, Innocent 111, Bern- 
ard, Aquinas, etc.),! matters which would cause an individual to want to avoid 
hell and to attain heaven. Its chief concern was not ritual or dogma but the prac- 
tical consequences of wrong and right living. It served for the cleric who used 
his English more easily than he used his Latin, a purpose analogous to that of 
John Bromyard’s Summa Praedicantium, which will come under survey later. 

The first book takes its title from the subheading of Pope Innocent’s treatise, 
De Miseria Humanae Conditionis. It is based upon certain chapters of Book 1 of 
that tract and upon the first chapter of Book 11. It begins with a description of 
the base elements of which man is composed and ends with the ‘grisly sight’ of his 
‘vile carcass.’ The passage from De miseria that had its inspiration in Horace 
is here expanded to thirty-seven lines. Some unpleasant details have been added. 
Reference to Horace has been omitted. And in the plagiaristic manner approved 
by mediaeval writers, Innocent 111 receives only incidental mention elsewhere in 
Book 1 of the Pricke of Conscience: 

1R. Kthler, Quellennachweise zu Richard Rolle’s von Hampole Gedicht “The Pricke of Conscience’, 
Lemcke’s Jahrb. f. roman, u. engl. Literatur, vt (1895), 196-212; Arnold Hahn, Quellenuntersuch- 
ungen zu Richard Rolles Englischen Schriften (Halle, 1900), pp. 16-41. 
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Fone men may now fourty yhere pas, 
And foner fifty als in somtym was; 

Bot tyte als a man waxes alde, 

Pan waxes his kynde wayke and calde, 
Pan chaunges his complexcion 

And his maners and his condicion; 

Than waxes his hert hard and hevy, 

And his heved feble and dysy; 

Pan waxes his gaste seke and sare, 

And his face rouncles, ay mare and mare; 
His mynde es short when he oght thynkes, 
His nese ofte droppes, his hand stynkes, 
His sight wax dym pat he has, 

His bak waxes croked, stoypand he gas 
Fyngers and taes, fote and hande, 

All his touches er tremblande: 

His werkes for-worthes pat he bygynnes, 
His haire moutes, his eghen rynnes; 

His eres waxes deef, and hard to here, 
His tung fayles, his speche is noght clere. 
His mouthe slavers, his tethe rotes. 

His wyttes fayles, and he ofte dotes; 

He is lyghtly wrath, and waxes fraward, 
Bot to turne hym fra wrethe it es hard; 

He souches and trowes sone a thyng, 
Bot ful late he turnes fra pat trowyng; 
He es covatous and hard haldand, 

His chere es drery and his sembland; 

He es swyft to spek on his manere 

And latsom and slaw for to here; 

He prayses ald men and haldes bam wyse, 
And yhung men list him oft despyse; 

He loves men pat in ald tyme has bene, 

He lakes ba men pat now are sene; 

He is ofte seke and ay granand, 

And ofte angerd, and ay pleynand; 

Alle pir, thurgh kynd, to an ald man falles 
Pat clerkes propertes of eld calles.' 


The aesthetic degeneracy of this inherited pagan idea on old age is now com- 
plete. Sentence, with no solas, is the sole purpose of the poem. The author has 
taken over De Contemptu and written in English only to stir the consciences of 
‘lewed men.’ He recks not as to the quality of his verse and — by implication — 
of his literary product in totality: 


For I reck noght, pogh be ryme be rude, 
If be maters par-of be gude. 


Within the same period but a little later and in the same district of England 
another anonymous writer wove this fragment into a cosmic poem analogous in 


1 LI. 764-801. The phrases which originated with Horace are italicized. With ‘his mouthe slavers’ 
of 1. 784, cf. ‘alloquium conspuit ipse suum ’(Maximian, El. 1, 1. 202) — almost certainly, however, 
nothing more here than chance relationship in words. 
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range to Vincent of Beauvais’ Historiale.! Deploring the popularity of secular 
romances, which he lists in detail (Il. 1-22), he writes an epic-romance of sacred 
history and dedicates it to his blessed paramour, Virgin Mary (ll. 69 ff.). He 
calls it Cursor Mundi, a ‘running over’ the whole world, because it includes the 
history of mankind from the fall of the angels to the Assumption of Mary, and 
closes with a forecast of Anti-Christ, the fifteen last signs, and the judgment day. 
For the love of England and the English people he writes: 


Efter haly kyrc state 

Dis ilk bok is es translate 

In to Inglis tong to rede, 

For the love of Inglis lede, 

Inglis lede of Ingland, 

For the commun to understand (Il. 232-236) 


an expression of nationalism not indicated by the vernacular author of Pricke of 
Conscience. His underlying religious purpose runs through the poem; and remind- 
ing us, after twenty-three thousand lines, of the brevity and falseness of life, he, 
the pastor,’ calls us to repentance, But he never forgets that he is telling a story 
which must compete with the secular romances he so deplores. From the Vulgate, 
from various other Latin and vernacular sources* he weaves a narrative enriched 
by apochryphal and other legendary lore, quickened by a sense of the dramatic, 
and enlivened by a dialogue which relieves the production of pedestrian dulness. 
But my purpose is only to give the setting for the passage whose trail we have 
followed from Augustan Rome to Mediaeval England. 

In the course of his narrative the author comes to the incident of Isaac as an 
old man, telling Esau that it is time for his blessing. Peter Comester, whose His- 
toria Scholastica he was following, gives these three sentences: “Senuit Isaac, et 
videre non poterat. Et dixit ad Esau: Fac mihi cibos de venatione tua, ut comedam et 
benedicat tibi anima mea antequam moriar (Gen., xxvi1). Egresso Esau ad venan- 
dum dixit Rebecca ad Jacob: sic et sic audivi patrem loguentem cum Esau fratre 
tuo, etc.” 


Isaac became old and could not see. Our narrator turned to the English contem- 
porary author of Stimulus Conscientiae and expanded Comester’s suggestion: 


1 Richard Morris (ed.), Cursor Mundi, A Northumbrian Poem of the fourteenth Century, EETS, 
OS, Nos. 57, 59, 62, 66, 68, 99, 101. 
? Ll. 23879-84 (All quotations which follow are from Morris’s reprint of Cotton MS. Vesp. A. iti, the 
most complete version): 
He has us chosen for vr mede, 
His hali folk all for to fede; 
Amang paa hirdes am i an, — 
Sa wreche vnworthi wat i nan, — 
pat til crists grace i have me tan 
Loued be he lauerd of all his lan. 


* Dr Haenisch, Inquiry into the Sources of the Cursor Mundi, in EETS, OS, No. 101, Cursor Mundi, 
Part vi (1893), pp. 3-56. 
* Patr. Lat. cxcviu, col. 1110, ‘Liber Genesis,’ cap. Ixxii. 
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Sir ysaac pat dughti man, 

Vnfere and eld a-pon him ran, 

O bodi failles be might, 

And of his eigen alsua pe sight; 
Pe man pat sua eld es dight 

His dai es turned to night, 

And ha men neuer ben sa bald, 
Quen pat sua bicums ald 

His blode pan wexus dri and cald, 
Til vnwelth windes al his wald; 
Pe heued biginnes for to scak, 
His hend vnquemli for to quak, 
It crepes crouland in his bak, 
And pe banes for to crak, 

De freli fax to fal of him, 

And pe sight to wax well dim; 
Pe front it fronces bat wes scene, 
Pes nese it droppes ai bi-tuine 
Pe teth to rote, be aand at stinc, 
Allan to liue trauail him thinc; 
pan es eth pe fote to spurn, 
Quen he falles wit his auen turn; 
He praises al thing at es gon (gan) 
O present thing he praisses non (nan) 
Pan es eth to mak him wrath, 

To saxtend be es sumdel lath; 

To wiss man wit his auen witt 
He haldes nan sa wise als it; 
Quen all wittes es him wan 

And will pat welthes mast of an, 
And na wil mai hald man in pai, 
Baldlik pat dar i sai, 

He pat in suilk stat es stad 

Es na gli mai mak him glad. 

Eild es pou a selcut thing, 

pat al it gerns pat er ying; 

Quen pai it haue pai are unfayn, 
And wald ha youthed pan again; 
Pan wald pai be als pai war ar, 
Bot sua it mai be neuer mare. 


Sua has eild now bis yssac ledd 
Pat he in langur lijs in bedd; 
Him wantes sight, als i said yow, 
And cald on his son esau.! 


1 L]. 3555-3598. Rev. Richard Morris, the editor of both the Pricke of Conscience and Cursor 
Mundi, called attention to the similarity of these passages, as early as 1872. Cursor Mundi contains 
nothing from De contemptu mundi not in PC. A comparison of lines and passages yields the following: 
PC, ll. 766-767 gives CM, ll. 3562-63; 1. 771 of PC, 1. 3565 of CM; 1. 779 of PC, 1. 3566 of CM; 1. 777 
of PC, 1. 3567 of CM; 1. 781 of PC, 1. 3569 of CM; 1. 776 of PC, 1. 3570 of CM; 1. 773 of PC, 1. 3571 
of CM; 1. 775 of PC, 1. 3572 of CM; ll. 775 and 784 of PC, 1. 3573 of CM. Then lines 794-797 and 
786-787 of PC become ll. 3577-80 of CM. This last passage represents the only survival of Horace. 
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The evidence listed in the footnote indicates that one of the passages in these two 
contemporary English poems was the inspiration for the other; and the compari- 
son leaves the presumption in favor of the author of Cursor Mundi as the bor- 
rower. Furthermore, as we have already learned, the writer of Pricke of Con- 
science made his first book, from which this passage is taken, a translation, adap- 
tation, and development of sections of Book 1 of De Contemptu. 

As was the case with Maximian, this anonymous poet transferred a descrip- 
tion of old age from another writer into his narrative to vivify his conception 
of a character. His ‘lifted’ passage is disproportionate and too obvious for artistic 
integration. And the only survival from Horace — praise of the past, condemna- 
tion of the present, and proneness to anger — has no motivation in Cursor 
Mundi.' Signs of physical decay, passed on from Innocent 11, and observed ear- 
lier in Maximian, were as much a part of the literary phraseology and fashion 
as are the descriptions of complexes, obsessions, and suppressed desires in mod- 
ern fiction and drama. 

This suggestion as to current literary or pseudo-literary interests leads to John 
Bromyard, a contemporary of Chaucer, whose Summa Praedicantium takes us 
into the field of exempla and manuals for preachers. It is in this book, also, that 
Horace through Innocent m1 appears in England. Little is known concerning 
Bromyard.’ Like Vincent of Beauvais, he was a Dominican friar. For a time he 
was chancellor of Cambridge University. And he was a ‘formidable opponent’ of 
Wycliffe. He was apparently still living in 1409. But he is remembered today for 
Summa Praedicantium, his pulpit reference book, the ready guide for preachers. 
In this work he is analogous to Vincent of Beauvais. The Speculum Majus is a 
distinguished example of the universal mediaeval cyclopaedia. This is an analo- 
gous one of the Latin sermon encyclopaedia of that time.* The material consists 
of one hundred and eighty-nine topics arranged alphabetically, beginning with 
Abiecti, and continuing with such as Adulatio, Aquisitio, Luxuria, Mors, Oratio, 
Praedicatio, and Senectus. It contains over one thousand exempla, including prac- 
tically every feature of importance in the range of the mediaeval sermon. ‘Every 
conceivable history-book, example-book, legendary, bestiary, and the rest seem 


1 An illustration of a high sense of artistry and excellent motivation by the author of CM is shown 
in his narrative relative to Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. From a few sentences by Comester, his source, 
(Patr. Lat., 198, col. 1128), which contained nothing in addition to the Biblical narrative, he de- 
veloped a passage of nearly two hundred lines (4263-4430) describing and analyzing the state of mind 
of Potiphar’s wife in her unrequited love. His reflections on the psychology of the situation are as 
sensitively sound and penetrating as those of recognized English narrative artists. A comparative 
study of this popular incident in mediaeval literature might show, however, that the author of CM 
was much indebted to other contemporary sources for this fine bit of psychological analysis. See 
F. H. Faverty, ‘Legends of Joseph in Old and Middle English,’ PMLA, xxi (1928), 79-104; esp., 
pp. 87-92. 

2 The best introduction to Bromyard and his Summa Praedicantium with which I am familiar is 
G. R. Owst’s Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926). In fact the author, with his ninety- 
one references in the index to Summa Praedicantium, covering in theircontent one hundred and seven 
out of his three hundred and fifty-four pages, seems to find his point of departure and return in this 
Latin encyclopaedia for preachers. 

’ John de Bromyard, Summa Praedicantium (Venice, 1586). 
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to have been ransacked to provide adequate illustration for this huge enterprise 
on unprecedented scale.’ Especially pertinent, relative to his use of the classics, 
is a passage from the Prologue repeating the dictum from Gratian, above, to 
the effect that ‘it is no sin to be taught by the enemy and to enrich the Hebrews 
with the spoils of the Egyptians.” Little wonder, therefore, ‘that the sayings of 
pagan philosophers and men of letters, as well as fabulists, jostle quotations in 
his pages from Scriptures, from the Fathers, or from Canon Law to all appear- 
ance, sometimes, with equal authority and importance.’ 

The topic Senectus covers a little more than six columns in the 1586 edition. 

The division of material, though not the treatment nor the content, is similar in 
some respects to Vincent’s in his Speculum Doctrinale. The first section concerns 
the usefulness to the spirit and the great misery to the body of old age; next, the 
quality and condition of good old men and the reverence due them; then, the 
perversity of evil old men; and finally, the peril both of those who were good in 
youth and evil in old age and of those who were evil in youth and old age.? The 
topic closes with a passage from St Bernard on the signs of decay in the old. 
The opening lines of Article 3 read as follows: 
Perversitatem vero malorum sensum atque conditionem scribit Innoc. lib. 1 de vilitate 
conditionis humane dicens. Senex facile provocatur, & difficile revocatur, cito credit, & 
tarde discredit, tenax, & cupidus, tristis, & querulus, velox ad loquendum, & commendat 
praeterita, suspirat, & anxiatur, torpet, & infirmatur. Audi poetam: multa senem circum- 
veniunt incommoda. 


This passage needs little comment. We are now familiar with it and see in it 
another proof of the popularity of De Miseria Humanae Conditionis. The spoils 
of the Augustan age as here represented, the philosophy and the ways of life of 
which were so foreign to everything dominantly mediaeval, doubtless served as 
the moral basis for many a sermon in Chaucer’s England. 

Thus far the stages of this idea from Ars Poetica through fourteen centuries 
have been so clearly recognizable that the only question has been one of direct 
or indirect employment of the original passage. We now come to a digression as 
important as the main thesis of this study, and of more immediate interest to 
students of Chaucer. Whether this particular idea was caught in the loom of his 
creative imagination and, if so, how it appeared are matters for further considera- 


tion. 

1 Jbid., ‘Prologus in Summa Praedicantium,’ p. 2: “In hoc etiam opusculo non videtur vanum dicta 
& exempla inserere de diversis facultatibus. Quia sicut dicit Petrus Blesensis in quadam Epistola. 
Numquam (inquit) frater verbis vim faciam, de qua facultate sumantur, dummodo aedificent ad 
salutem. Nam nec de herbis queritur in qua terra, vel cuius hortulani cura vel cultura adolerint dum- 
modo vim habeant sanativam. Nam de fabularum Gentilium moralitate forma quandoque eruditionis 
elicitur, & phasetiam est ab hoste doceri, & ditare hebraeos de spolijs Aegyptiorum.’ 

2 Ibid., Secunda Pars, cap. v, pp. 352-354. Summarium, p. 352: 

1. Senectus magnam vilitatem animae affert quia multos promittit nuncios mortis, vt mors ani- 
mam praeparatam inveniat. 

2. Quae sit proprietas & conditio bonorum senum, quaeque; reuerentia ijsdem debeatur num 3. 

4. Perversitas malorum senum, & conditio quanta sit ex innocentio. 

5. Periculum senum tam eorum, qui fuerunt boni in iuuentute, & in senectute fuerunt mali. 


numero 6. 
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As a subject to be treated independently or as material for significant inci- 
dental treatment Chaucer makes very little use of old age. I summarize the in- 
stances briefly. One.may begin with the few lines in which the Wife of Bath, 
in a revelatory mood of pathos, turns suddenly from memories of the lusty joys 
of her youth to a realization of approaching old age: 

But age, allas! that al wol envenyme 

Hath me biraft my beautee and my pith; 

Lat go, fare-wel, the devel go therwith! 

The flour is goon, ther is na-more to telle, 

The bren, as best I can, now moste I selle. (CT., D. 474-478) 


Aside from two passages which I postpone mentioning for the instant and aside 
from the old man with the young wife as a part of fabliaux themes or the like, 
there is only one instance in which an old person takes the stage and speaks 
significantly at an important moment. This is the consolatory philosophical 
speech of old Egeus, on the transmutations of the world and the compensations 
of death, to his son Theseus, grieving because of Arcite’s untimely taking off. 
Chaucer’s two references to himself in the réle of an old man are in humorous 
vein, once in the Lenvoy to Scogan and the other time in Prologue G (Il. 258-263) 
to the Legend of Good Women. He jestingly rebukes his old friend Scogan for 
faithlessness in love, referring to both of them as ‘hore and round of shape’ and to 
himself as ‘olde Grisel.’ In The Legend of Good Women the God of Love refers to 
him as a doting old fool no longer able to appreciate what love means nor to com- 
mend it. In the whole range of his work no poem is devoted exclusively to the 
theme of old age as such. 

Chaucer’s knowledge of the writers included in this survey is pertinent in con- 
nection with the other two passages. As to one of these, Professor Kittredge 
pointed out over forty years ago that Chaucer had translated and adapted ma- 
terial from the first elegy of Maximian for the speech of the old man to the rioters 
in the Pardoner’s Tale: 

Ne deeth, allas! ne wol nat han my lyf; 

Thus walke I, lyk a restelees caityf, 

And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late, 
And seye, “‘leve moder, leet me in! 

Lo, how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin! 
Allas! when shul my bones been at reste? 
Moder, with yow wolde I chaunge my cheste, 
That in my chambre longe tyme hath be, 
Ye! for an heyre clout to wrappe me!” 

But yet to me she wol nat do that grace, 

For which ful pale and welked is my face.' 


1G. L. Kittredge, ‘Chaucer and Maximian,’ Am. Jl. of Philol., 1x (1888), 85-86. The following 
passage he quotes from Maximian: 
Ortus cuncta’suos repetunt matremque requirunt, 
— Et redit ad nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil. 
Hinc est quod baculo incumbens ruitura senectus 
Assiduo pigram verbere pulsat humum 
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At that time also, emphasizing the popularity of Maximian in the Middle Ages, 
he called attention to the fact that there are two versions of this first elegy in 
Middle English. A few years later, Skeat, acknowledging his indebtedness to 
Kittredge, quotes lines 1 to 4 and 223 to 228 of the same elegy as pertinent.’ 
Though Chaucer seems thus to have employed different parts of the first elegy, 


Et numerosa movens certo vestigia plausu 
Talia rugato creditur ore loqui: 

‘Suscipe me, genetrix, nati miserere laborum: 
Membra peto gremio fessa fovere tuo.’ 

Horrent me pueri, nequeo velut ante videri: 
Horrendos partus cur sinis esse tuos? 

Nil mihi cum superis: explevi numera vitae: 
Redde precor patrio mortua membra solo. 

Quid miseros variis prodest extendere poenis? 
Non est materni pectoris ista pati 

His dictis trunco titubantes sustinet artus, 
Neglecti repetens stramina dura tori. (El., 1, ll. 221-236). 


1 See J. E. Wells, op. cit., p. 393. Both are Southern versions from an original in Midland dialect. 
The earlier and better version, in MS. Digby 86, is of the second half of the thirteenth century (Herman 
Varnhagen, ed., Anglia, 11, 275-285; notes, ibid., x11, 360 ff.) The later, in Harley 2253, is of the 
early fourteenth century (Wright and Halliwell, Reliquae Antiquae, 1, 119-125; and K. Béddeker, 
Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253 [1878], 244-253). The poem is not a translation — or 
even a close imitation. The author gets his suggestion for his ethical or ‘moral’ material in the elegy 
and freely improvises or creates in accordance with the mediaeval setting. There is only an occasional 
Christian interpolation; and that is incidental. The following stanza from Digby 86 is an echo of part 
of the passage used by Chaucer in PT.: 

Ich wolde ich were on rest, 
Wel lowe leiid in a chest; 
Mi blisse is al forlore. 

Mi murpe was monne mest 
pat ilke wile pat hit ilest, 
And now me is wo perfore. 
Ne gladiep me no geest 

Ne joie of more feest 

Wat solde ich ibore! 

Dis world me pinkep west, 
pep ich wilni mest 

Wi nis he me icore. (Il. 202-213.) 


2 Skeat, op. cit., v, 287-288. El. 1: ll. 1-4: 
Almula cur cessas finem properare senectus? 
Cur et in hoc fesso corpore tarda sedes? 
Solve, precor, miseriam tali de carcere vitam; 
Mors est iam requies, vivere poena mihi. 


ll. 223-238: 
Hinc est quod baculo incumbens ruitura senectus 
Assiduo pigram verbere pulsat humum 
Et numerosa movens certo vestigia passu 
Talia rugato creditur ore loqui; 
‘Suscipe me, genetrix, nati miserere laborum: 
Membra velis gremio fessa fovere tuo. 
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this is not conclusive evidence that he knew it entire. The passages from both 
Virgil and Maximian used by Vincent of Beauvais above suggest that compilers 
of florilegia used ‘paste and scissors’ to make quotations to their liking. In view, 
however, of the universally recognized popularity of Maximian in the Middle 
Ages and of the use of his elegies as a text for school boys in England during the 
period of Chaucer’s boyhood! the balance of evidence is in favor of Chaucer’s 
knowledge of the poem as a whole — and possibly of his other elegies. 

His familiarity with De Contemptu Mundi is well known through Queen Alceste’s 
attribution to him of a translation of this tract (LGW., Prologue G, ll. 413-415): 


He hath in prose translated Boéce; 
And of the Wreched Engendring of Mankinde 
As man may in pope Innocent y-finde.? 


Though such a translation is not known to exist, he did employ part of the trea- 
tise in the Prologue to the Man of Law’s Tale and in the Pardoner’s Tale. There 
is a possibility that he made slight use of it also in the Wife of Bath’s prologue 
and in the Monk’s Tale.* Just preceding Queen Alceste’s defense of Chaucer, to 
which reference is here made, the god of Love, upbraiding the poet for portraying 
unfaithful women, refers to his library of sixty books and asks him if he could 
not have found ‘what Vincent in his Storial Mirour’ (Prologue G, |. 307) says 
about good women and true wives. So he was familiar, presumably, with the 
Speculum Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais. He seems to have used material 
from it in the Wife of Bath’s Tale and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. To my knowledge, 


1 Edith Rickert, ‘Chaucer at School,’ MP., xxrx (1932), 266. 

2 Eustache Deschamps, a friend of Chaucer’s, made a free translation or paraphrase of part of De 
contemptu under the title Le double lai de la fragilité humaine and presented it to Charles v1 (uvres 
complétes de Eustache Deschamps (Paris, 1880), 11, 237-305; x1 (1883), 145-146). The part of Des- 
champ’s translation which ultimately comes from Horace is included in the following: 


Las! dure chose est vielesse 

Plaine de toute destresse, 

A un chascun desplaisant; 

Pou voit, plainne est de sourdesse 

Et de legier se courresse 

Et pou puet estre taisant; 

Le tempz passé va louant; 

Le present la point et blesse 

Et hait tous faiz de jeunesse 

Et tous les va despisant. (11, 263-264). 


J. L. Lowes, PMLA, xx, 790-796, who discusses this translation by Chaucer in relation to the chron- 
ology of his works, suggests as ‘a bare possibility that Deschamps’ Double Lay de la Fragilité humaine 
was included among the poems he sent to Chaucer, in which case it may have given Chaucer the 
suggestion for his own translation of the work.’ De contemptu reappears as an English translation in 
the English Renaissance, dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke, Englished by H. K(erton), in 
1576. 

’ Emil Koeppel, ‘Chaucer und Innocenz des Dritten Traktat De Contemptu Mundi sive De 
Miseria Conditionis Humanae,’ Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 
LXxxrv (1890), 405-417. 

‘ Skeat, op. cit., v, 321, 255. 
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there is no evidence that he made any use of The Pricke of Conscience, Cursor 
Mundi, or Summa Praedicantium. 

In general, evidence and authority place Horace outside the group of poets 
to whom Chaucer turned for suggestions and inspiration. He never mentions the 
Augustan by name. Professor Shannon concludes, in his able study, that Chaucer 
‘was not familiar at first hand with this one of the Roman poets.’! Some years 
ago, to be sure, one student, after an examination and comparison of admitted 
Horatian passages, held that ‘Chaucer had seen the Ars Poetica entire.”? And 
much more recently, on the basis of a newly discovered inventory of books left 
in 1358 to St Paul’s Almonry School, which Chaucer may have attended as a 
boy, Dr Rickert reopens, somewhat tenuously, the whole question. In this in- 
ventory, ‘which parallels to an extraordinary degree the hypothetical list of those 
which Chaucer, from internal evidence, seems to have read in his youth,’ are, 
among others, the Satires and Ars Poetica of Horace.* 

With the assurance that Chaucer knew Maximian and Innocent 11 at first 
hand and something of Vincent of Beauvais, I turn to the last Chaucerian passage 
on old age — the Reeve’s own prologue. Preceding an analysis of these lines in de- 
tail, in relation to their context, it is pertinent to recall the Reeve as described 
in the General Prologue. Here I suggest a few studies that assist to a general 
interpretation of him as to temper, source, and type. From the point of view of 
his temperament, he has been the subject of a chapter in Professor Curry’s fruit- 
ful studies.‘ His researches have made clear to us in scholarly detail what the 
term ‘choleric man’ meant to Chaucer’s audience. Professor Manly in one of his 
challenging essays® has pointed to his possible prototype in contemporary life. 
A further study upon the place and function of the Reeve as an official in the 
social and economic life of that day has provided a substantial background for 
the modern reader to project this character against.® 

Let us now look at the Reeve in the General Prologue purely from the point 
of view of the literary impression which Chaucer’s description created. The lines 
concerning him are so well known as to render quoting them unnecessary. In 
brief summary, he was a long-legged, slender, choleric man, closely shaven and 
clipped wearing a long blue overcoat fastened about his middle in the manner of 
a friar with his cloak. He rode a dappled gray horse called Scot, and wore at his 
side a rusty sword. At Bawdeswell, Norfolk, he had a pleasant home set in the 
midst of a shady grove, a description suggesting a picture such as still frequently 


1 E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Harvard, 1929), 360. Eva M. Sanford, “The Use 
of Classical Latin Authors in the Libri Manuales,’ Trans. Am. Philol. Ass’n., tv (1924), 190-248, 
shows from her index to MSS that Horace in excerpts was fairly widely distributed by the thirteenth 
century. 

2 C. L. Wrenn, ‘Chaucer and Horace,’ MLR, xvii (1923), 286-292. 

3 Edith Rickert, op. cit., 257-274. 

*W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (New York: Oxford, 1926), 71-90. 

5 J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), 84-94; see also his edition of CT 
(1928), 532-533. Cf. E. B. Powley, ‘Chaucer’s Reeve’ in LTS, July 14, 1932, 516; and Lillian J. Red- 
stone, ‘Chaucer’s Reeve,’ ibid., Oct. 27, 1932, 789-790. 

* H. Y. Moffett, ‘Oswald the Reeve,’ PQ, 1v (1925),"208-233. 
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delights the eye in rural England. He was an excellent manager of his lord’s 
estate in everything that pertained to the raising of grain and livestock and to 
keeping financial accounts. So exacting and efficient was he in his management 
that subordinate officials and servants feared him as they did the Black Death. 
Furthermore, he was a man of property; so much so that he could make a loan 
to his lord when the latter was in need. Finally, as a youth he had learned a good 
trade. He was a carpenter, an important detail from the point of view of the 
human drama to which we shall turn in a moment. 

I have had a special purpose in this catalogue, which I have tried to make com- 
plete from the point of view of the temper, the personal appearance, the profes- 
sional rating, and the material status of this individual. The final impression 
which I believe the careful reader gains from this description is that of a very 
efficient and successful person in the prime of his life — mature middle age. In 
the entire description there is not a single clear indication of old age. With this 
preliminary we now pass on to the scene in Chaucer’s comédie humaine, played 
by the Miller and the Reeve. The Knight has just completed his tale, with the 
unanimous approval of his fellow-pilgrims as a closing chorus. The well-laid plans 
of the Host to bring the Monk on the stage next are rudely interrupted by the 
drunken Miller, who insists that he is going to tell a story. In the clash that fol- 
lows, the anger of the Reeve is aroused only because the Miller asserts that he is 
going to tell a story discrediting the wife of a carpenter, the trade which Chaucer 
has already informed us Oswald the Reeve had learned in his youth. Again, in 
the story which the Miller insists on telling, there is nothing to indicate that he 
was taking a fling at an old man in the last stages of senility. He is merely talking 
about an old carpenter who was jealous and suspicious of his attractive young 
wife, but who was so superstitious and gullible that she and Nicholas the clerk 
completely deceived him — to his misfortune. Finally, when Chaucer in the in- 
troduction to the Reeve’s Prologue records the impressions of the different pil- 
grims as to the Miller’s story, he says the Reeve was still a little angry — not be- 
cause he was an old man but because he was a carpenter: 


By cause he was of the carpenteres craft 
A little ire is in his herte y-laft. 


Immediately on the heels of this follows the speech of our Norfolk Reeve, nursing 
the remnants of his anger against the Miller: 


Whan folk had laughen at this nyce cas 
Of Absolon and hende Nicholas, 
Diverse folk diversely they seyde; 
But, for the more part, they loughe and pleyde, 
Ne at this tale I saugh no man him greve, 
But it were only Osewold the Reve, 
By cause he was of carpenteres craft. 
A litel ire is in his herte y-laft, 
He gan to grucche and blamed it a lyte. 
‘So thee’k,’ quod he, ‘ful wel coude I yow quyte 
With blering of a proud milleres yé, 
If that me liste speke of ribaudye. 
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But ik am old, me list not pley for age; 

Gras-tyme is doon, my fodder is now forage, 

This whyte top wryteth myne olde yeres, 

Myn herte is al-so mowled as myne heres, 

But if I fare as dooth an open-ers; 

That ilke fruit is ever leng the wers, 

Til it be roten in mullok or in stree. 

We olde men, I drede, so fare we; 

Til we be roten, can we nat be rype; 

We hoppen ay, why! that the world wol pype. 

For in oure wil ther stiketh ever a nayl, 

To have an hoor heed and a grene tayl, 

As hath a leek; for thogh our might be goon, 

Our wil desireth folie ever in oon. 

For whan we may nat doon, than wol we speke; 

Yet in our asshen olde is fyr y-reke. 

Foure gledes han we, whiche I shal devyse, 

Avaunting, lying, anger, coveityse; 

Thise four sparkles longen unto elde. 

Our olde lemes mowe wel been unwelde, 

But wil ne shal nat faillen, that is sooth. 

And yet ik have alwey a coltes tooth, 

As many a yeer as it is passed henne 

Sin that my tappe of lyf bigan to renne. 

For sikerly, whan I was bore, anon 

Deeth drogh the tappe of lyf and leet it gon; 

And ever sith hath so the tappe y-ronne, 

Til that almost al empty is the tonne. 

The streem of lyf now droppeth on the chimbe; 

The sely tonge may wel ringe and chimbe 

Of wrecchednesse that passed is ful yore; 

With olde folk, save dotage, is namore.’ 
(CT. 3855-3898) 


In view of the background which I have just sketched and against which his 
monologue must be projected, his lines are among the most amazing in all of 
Chaucer’s work. They have just one theme — senile old age. In the first place 
he begins by saying that if he were not an old man who should be past such mat- 
ters, he would tell a ribald story which would put a miller in as bad a case as a 
carpenter had just been. Despite this outburst, on the command of the Host, who 
rebukes him in a moment, he does tell such a story later. But the immediate and 
important consideration is that in mood and tone his introductory words furnish 
perfect motivation for the remainder of his speech — that of an old man. In the 
second place, this speech is in moralizing, elegiac vein with recurring emphasis 
on the sexual impotency of an old man in his senility. In the third place he 
stresses especially the only mental and emotional qualities which he believes an 
old man still retains. And finally, after a return to his physical impotency, he 
closes with a lament, concerning the wretchedness of human life. This, in bald 
summary, is the essence of the dialogue. I say bald because no passage in Chaucer 
better repays careful reading and rereading for a revelation of its complete artist- 
ry. It is filled with the terse, picturesque phrasing found in Chaucer in his hap- 
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piest creative moods. These phrases are vivid and rich in detail. They are har- 
monious and authentic in the elegiac mood set in the opening lines and maintained 
to the close. In the stark fullness and compact vigor of the final completed figure 
of speech — a stylistic quality all too rare in Chaucer — he rises to the height 
of Shakespeare in his teeming moments. 

I turn now to an analysis of this passage in its relation to our main theme. 
The heart of it as to old age, if I am not mistaken, centers in the advice of 
Horace to the Pisos. The Reeve compares old age to the ashes of a dying fire: 

Yet in our asshen olde is fyr y-reke. 

Foure gledes han we, whiche I shal devyse, 

Avaunting, lying, anger, coveityse 

Thise foure sparkles longen unto elde. 
Boasting, lying, anger, covetousness; for two of these, anger and covetousness, 
the succession is now complete — from Horace to Maximian, from Horace to 
Innocent 11, from Horace and Maximian to Vincent of Beauvais.! And avaunting 
and lying are at least implied in Maximian’s: 

Laudat praeteritos, praesentes despicit annos, 

Hoc tantum rectum, quod sapit ipse, putat. 


Se solum doctum, se iudicat esse peritum 
Et quod sit sapiens desipit inde magis, 


which is an elaboration of Horace’s 


laudator temporis acti 
Se puero. 


Then the form of the entire speech, unbroken by the interruptions which so often 
occur in the links, is a dramatic monologue in elegiac vein, vividly reminiscent 
of Maximian’s elegies in spirit and tone. But there is a more definite relation to 
Maximian. In the transference and transformations of this passage from Horace, 
Maximian is the only successor who suggests and elaborates the idea of sexual 
impotency as an accompaniment of old age. This he develops in the fifth elegy, 
with lascivious concreteness and an offensive lack of good taste. The idea is pre- 
sented in the Reeve’s elegiac monologue in such a manner as to give a poignantly 
cynical tone to what otherwise would have been only a pathetic lament. It is so 
interwoven as to color the entire passage. Thus, after speaking of how ‘this whyte 
top wryteth mine olde yeres,’ and comparing himself to a medlar not rype until 
roten, he asserts that the physical lusts (wil) of youth still goad old age (hoor 
heed), even though it has lost its powers; and after mention of the four coals in 
the dying embers of life, he returns again to his lament concerning the old limbs 
that are powerless (unwelde), to the physical desire (wil) that ‘shal nat faillen,’ 
and to the ‘coltes tooth’ — all of which lament comes to a climax in the final 
poignant figure of Death drawing the tap of life when one is born, and of life in 
old age an empty barrel with the lees dropping on the chimb. Then, with an 


1T realize that there are many other possibilities for such widely current characteristics. Seneca, 
with whom Chaucer was very familiar, has the senes difficiles et queruli sunt cited above (p. 2, note 2), 
but that too possibly goes back to Horace. My point is that the logic of the context supports this 
interpretation. 
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abrupt turn just before the close, the Reeve refers to the wretchedness of life in 


its totality: 
The sely tonge may wel singe and chimbe 
Of wrecchednesse that passed is ful yore, 


an echo, I believe, of Pope Innocent’s ‘wrecched engendring of mankinde.’ And, 
finally, as though recalling Maximian’s 
O sola fortes garrulitate senes! 


his close runs: 
With olde folk, save dotage is namore. 


This is furthermore the cue for the Host to rebuke the Reeve for what he regards 
as his garrulous drivel: 

He seide, what amounteth al this wit? 

What shal we speke alday of holy writ? 

The devel made a reve to preche. 


Continuing this comparative analysis, one may remember that Horace in de- 
scribing old age mentions only mental and emotional characteristics of a failing 
old man. Chaucer employed only those mentioned above. But Maximian from 
the point of view of the melancholy and degenerate Epicurean and Pope Innocent 
from that of the religious ascetic added physical signs. This grewsome catalogue, 
played upon by Maximian and emphasized by Innocent 11 and his English suc- 
cessors in the North, does not appear in Chaucer. Instead, the poet here limits 
himself in his description to ‘this whyte top’ that ‘wryteth mine olde yeres.’ 
This single striking figure has an interestingly analogous one in Maximian’s sec- 
ond elegy. There the old man laments the fact that while his mistress retains 
something of her former beauty and while the flame of her youth remains among 
the ashes of her past, the pallor of death is on his cheeks and snow-white hair 
circles his temples: 
Tam nihil est totum quod viximus: omnia secum 
Tempus praeteriens horaque summa trahit. 
Dumque tamen nivei circumdant tempora cani 
Et iam caeruleus inficit ora color, 
Perstat adhuc nimiumque sibi speciosa videtur 
Atque annos secum despicit illa suos. 
Et, fateor, primae retinet monimenta figurae, 


Atque inter cineres condita flamma manet. 
(Il. 23-80) 


This closing line, atque inter cineres condita flamma manet, recalls the central 
figure in the Reeve’s monologue — that of live coals in the dying fire, which 
was used above as characterizing old age. But this figure suggests more definitely 
a knowledge of Vincent of Beauvais. Under the section devoted to him above I 
mentioned the fact that Book v of the Speculum Doctrinale contained three chap- 
ters on old age (101-103); and I quoted the second of these, which included the 
passages from Horace and Maximian. It is in the first of these chapters that I 
find a definite suggestion for the Chaucerian figure. There Vincent quotes from 
Hero and Leander of Fulgentius, the Latin grammarian of the sixth century. 
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From the allegorical close of the story of the lovers’ tragic end the mediaeval en- 
cyclopaedist takes the figure of the live coal of youth cooling down in the torpid 
decay of senility: 

omnis enim coloratae iuventutis igniculus, 

torpido veternositatis algescit in senio.! 


To put the case with immediate directness, I believe we have here the work of a 
great artist who through a suggestion, originally from some one of these sources, 
became overwhelmingly interested in the Reeve’s passage as he wove it into this 
scene of the varied Canterbury pageant and who forgot for the time being the 
Reeve of the General Prologue, who did not have the expected leisure to revise 
that description, or who was untroubled by the inconsistency. Specifically, the 
evidence tends to support the view that Chaucer knew Maximian — not only the 
passage which he had probably read in Vincent of Beauvais but the entire six 
elegies. With De contemptu he was so familiar that it may well have been one of 
the books at his .“beddes heed.’ And it is pertinent to recall here that it was this 
very tract only one story later — if we skip the Cook’s fragment — that led him 
astray, with by no means such a happy issue. It looks, further, as though he had 
read in Vincent of Beauvais’ Doctrinale everything on old age. He may or may 
not have read the original passage in Ars Poetica. The evidence does not neces- 
sitate such knowledge. Of one thing I am convinced: the Reeve’s elegiac out- 
burst is the final essence of much reflecting and much reading on old age by 
Chaucer. 

And the best that we know of Chaucer’s craftmanship would lead us to expect 
just this. In a recent lecture which epitomizes the writer’s brilliant and creative 
studies in Chaucer over a period of more than twenty-five years, Professor Lowes 
emphasizes that Chaucer’s art is the result of two factors: a singularly rich and 
varied public life and a wide, eager reading of books, often ‘with a definite pur- 
pose of learning a certain thing.’ This later he relates definitely to the poet’s art: 
He was gifted, finally, with another quality of mind which is peculiarly bound up with his 
art. He possessed in a word, like Virgil and Milton and Coleridge, a powerful associative 
memory, which played, as he read, over a multitude of impressions from previous reading, 
with which his mind was stored. And the zest with which he read gave freshness to his 
recollections, and one can sometimes almost see the hovering associations precipitate 
themselves as he reads.? 


It is a long road from Maecenas and the Sabine farm to John of Gaunt and 
the London Customs House. The way has led from Augustan paganism to Me- 
diaeval asceticism and back to objective paganism again. In Chaucer the artist 
we observe a blending of the significant contributions of each. And in him for the 
first time we find a completely artistic integration of the Horatian idea. 


University or Nort CAROLINA. 


1 Op. cit., cap ct, col. 461; cf. Opera F. P. Fulgentii (ed. Rudolphus Helm, Leipzig, 1898) 63: 
Liber 111, Mitilogiarum iv: ‘In mari vero mortui feruntur velut in humorem frigidae senectutis: 
omne enim coloratae iuventutis igniculum torpidae veternositatis algescit in senio.” 

? John L. Lowes, The Art of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1932), 19. 





THE MANUSCRIPTS OF LUCAN: ACCESSUS AND 
MARGINALIA 


By EVA MATTHEWS SANFORD 


Manuscripts which serve neither to establish the text of an author nor to illus- 
trate a notable stage in the development of a given script have usually received 
scant attention unless they happen to be blessed with notable ornamentation. 
Yet, inconspicuous as the deteriores of any classical author may be individually, 
collectively they have much to offer to the patient reader, especially if the inter- 
ests of mediaeval men are as important to him as the ipsissima verba poetae. It has 
been frequently suggested of late that much might be learned of mediaeval and 
Renaissance scholarship by a study of the accessus and other critical apparatus in 
manuscripts of the school authors. For such a study Lucan’s epic seems particu- 
larly appropriate because of its well-known popularity in the schools and its 
wide use by mediaeval authors of all types, showing how far the school drill was 
from destroying interest in the poem, because of the great number of extant 
manuscripts, and not least, perhaps, because of its relative unpopularity today, 
which throws into clearer relief the features for which earlier generations prized 
it. When we find Lucan, now to so many the ‘shadow of a mighty name,’ con- 
stantly quoted, and the margins of the manuscripts filled with comments, in- 
structions, and praise, we realize that in this difference of judgment lies one more 
clue to the workings of the mediaeval mind. 

I have dealt elsewhere with the fondness for Lucan shown by quotations from 
his works: my purpose here is to present those characteristics of his poem which 
seemed of especial importance to teachers and readers for whose use so many 
copies of the Bellum Civile were made. Of their number no estimate is possible. 
The mentions of manuscripts of Lucan in the extant catalogues are surprisingly 
few in comparison with the number of manuscripts that survive, and the actual 
manuscripts are widely scattered. In eight cities alone I have seen over 150 in 
addition to numerous florilegia with extensive Lucan citations, and commenta- 
ries unaccompanied by the text. The present study is based on these manuscripts, 
of diverse qualities and origins, dating chiefly from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century.! 

While there are a few striking instances of handsome texts on fine vellum with 
illuminated initials and borders, pages unsullied by the student’s greasy thumb 
and fair margins occupied only by neat rubrics — COMPARATIO, ORATIO, APOS- 


1 Acknowledgment is due to the American Council of Learned Societies, whose generous grant in 
aid of research in 1931 enabled me to consult Lucan manuscripts in Paris, London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Bern, Munich, and Vienna. Those in the Vatican I had studied in 1930. I have not been able to see 
the many examples elsewhere, with a few exceptions, but in spite of infinite variations in detail, 
one finds very few significant new points after the first fifty or sixty MSS. At least the general con- 
siderations which dictated the make-up of the scholarly apparatus of the poem may be considered as 
established on the basis of this selection. I do not propose here to consider the specific groups of 
commenta and adnotationes made familiar by Endt’s and Usener’s publications, but the various in- 
formal marginalia, and the prefatory apparatus of MSS used for study, whether in the schools or in 
private. 
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TROPHE, POETA LOQUITUR, and the like essential rhetorical guides, the greater 
number are octavo or quarto volumes of unpretentious character, sometimes neat 
and well preserved, often patched and soiled. Many of these practical and inex- 
pensive copies lack introductory material and commentary, and have only an 
occasional NoTA in the margin to indicate some reader’s interest, but in others 
there is a page or more of initial material, the marginalia reflect successive genera- 
tions of diligent readers, and lost or worn pages have been replaced by later 
imitations of the original script.' 

Despite the great interest in the historical content of the poem and its ethical 
values, which the accessus abundantly demonstrate, the larger share of the con- 
ventional apparatus of these manuscripts is devoted to the purposes of rhetorical 
study,” and occasionally we are given most human glimpses of the masters and 
students concerned. 

The flyleaf of a tenth-century volume (Paris BN 10314) has various proba- 
tiones in a schoolboy hand, apparently written in the twelfth century: 

Partes orationis quot sunt... 
Gloria patri... 
Pater noster qui es in celis . . 


We may picture the student absently jotting down fragments of his first lessons 
in Donatus and the church services on the old manuscript from which he was 
copying, to avoid spoiling the new text with a sputtering pen. A twelfth-century 
copy has the familiar first line of Cato’s distichs in the lower margin of the first 
page (Vindobonensis 137), and a volume that belonged to a schoolboy at Cremona 


in 1463 (Bodleian Lat. Class. c 6) carries on the same tradition with the sentimen- 
tal lines: 


Amico fideli nulla est comparatio 
Si tibi cura mei si tibi cura tui, 


the first line of the Aeneid, and the beginning of an epistolary formula. An inter- 


1 Examples of the more showy MSS are Paris BN 7502, part 11, tenth century, from Tours; BN 
8041 A, thirteenth century, with handsome foliated initials, which formerly had three folia of intro- 
ductory material, the loss of which is supplied in part by a few notes in a later French hand; a 
humanistic illuminated MS. written A.D. 1878 (Brit. Mus. Add. 11990) and an even handsomer 
Italian folio of the fifteenth century (Brit. Mus. Add. 14799). Several of the less expensive texts 
show rather unsuccessful attempts to imitate these fine specimens, and a larger proportion have at 
least the merits of clear text, ample interlinear and marginal space for glosses and commentaries, 
and carefully planned introductions and marginal guides for the reader. 

* Hence one reads with some surprise the statement in a recent history that ‘Medieval men like 
Dante knew and read the Latin writers who were so worshipped in the Renaissance, but they read 
these Latin poets for their substance and wisdom rather than for their rhetorical form, and would 
never have thought of centering an education about them’; J. W. Thompson, History of the Middle 
Ages (New York: Norton, 1931), p. 391. The manuscripts indicate no such change of emphasis in the 
fifteenth century as this would imply. I should suggest instead that while in the Middle Ages the 
poets were studied extensively for their rhetorical form as well as their substance and wisdom, the 
humanists wisely substituted Cicero for the poets as a mode! for rhetorical study, thus obtaining a 
safer guide to style than the poets as they used them could afford. The single example of Gautier de 
Chatillon’s Alezandreis is a sufficient answer to the suggestion that Lucan was not studied for his 
thetorical form, but there are many others in addition to the evidence of the MSS. 
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esting list of books follows, including Lucan, several works of Ovid, Donatus, 
Aesop, and due regole, a good school library. At the end of another fifteenth- 
century text (Vaticanus Reg. 1879), we read that it was editus scriptus et composi- 
tus by Johannes Matthei de Salvectis, scholar of Regio Montium, ‘sub disciplina 
Magistri Symonis medicine doctoris mihi et consortibus loyeam legentis.’ A let- 
ter follows in which Johannes presents the book to one Nicolaus Jordanus de 
Buccabellis, who we may hope proved a generous patron. Another fourteenth- 
or fifteenth-century copy keeps green the memory of a student who rose to be 
magister artium. His Lucan is written on poor parchment, but elaborately equipped 
with commentary, maps, summaries, and astronomical charts, in contrast 
with the rude sketches in the margins, recalling his younger days. At the end of 
the book he proudly recorded that he was ‘magister collegii bonorum puerorum 
in vico Sancti Victoris parisiis’ (Vaticanus Reg. 1543). Another well-worn copy 
has glosses in various hands, suggesting its successive use by different teachers, 
and the flyleaf has been used as an account-book to record payments made by 
various magistri (Vaticanus Reg. 1554). One commentary bears the title Recollec- 
tio lucani sub magistro Dominico de Aretio (Vaticanus 9964, fourteenth century), 
and in another the verse arguments for the various books are labelled ‘Hec 
carmina composuit magister g... sis,’ the name, as so often happens, being 
almost entirely erased (Vaticanus 2797, fifteenth century). Still another has a 
fifteenth-century statement of purchase from a master by a book-dealer, as 
though he were anxious to record the scholarly authority behind the text and 
commentary that he proposed to publish: ‘Hic liber Lucani est M. Laurentii 


canus Pal. 1685). In this copy the eleventh century text, mutilated in the course 
of time, was completed and kept in use several centuries after it was first written, 

In these and many other cases we have specific evidence that individual manu- 
scripts were compiled and copied directly under the supervision of masters in the 
schools, whose names were often thought worthy to note as guarantees of the 
scholarly value of their comments. The well-known commentaries of Arnulf of 
Orleans, Cionus Magnale of Florence, Omnibonus Vicentinus, and Sulpitius 
Verulanus belong to the same category, achieving a fame denied to their humbler 
fellows. The value of Lucan to teachers is also illustrated by John of Salisbury 
in his estimate of the fruits of the praelectio:* 


Illa autem que ceteris philosophie partibus preminet, ethicam dico, sine qua nec philosophi 
subsistit nomen, collati decoris gratia omnes alias antecedit. Execute Virgilium aut 
Lucanum, et ibi cuiuscunque philosophie professor sis, eiusdem invenies condituram. Ergo 
pro capacitate discentis aut docentis industria et diligentia constat fructum prelectionis 
auctorum. 


Even in the twelfth century, however, financial gains were sometimes valued 
above the study of rhetoric, and the Bellum Civile was chosen as the center of 
interest in the good old schools by a satirical poet : 


1 Metalogicon 1, 24, ed. C. J. Webb (Oxford, 1929), p. 55. On the use of Lucan in the praelectio see 
also my article, ‘Lucan and His Roman Critics,’ Classical Philology, xxv1 (1931), 241 ff. 
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Antiquorum et studere 

fructus erat et habere 
declamantes socios: 

nunc in archa sepelire 

nummos, magis est quam scire, 
‘Bella per Emathios.”! 


A thirteenth-century grammarian illustrated the reading of Lucan in the 
schools by his frequent use of model sentences such as: Sor legit Lucanum; Lu- 
canus legitur a Socrate; Filius patri legit Lucanum; Nos legimus, ego Salustium et 
tu Lucanum. He cites Lucan freely in other ways, and gives as his example of the 
verb explicit the familiar Explicit liber Lucani. Among his examples of verba imi- 
tativa he includes Lucanista, as being of common gender.? 

The first line of the Bellum Civile is a classic example of carmen heroicum, in 
the dictamen.® 

We may expect, then, to find in the accessus and other apparatus of the manu- 
scripts of Lucan direct evidence of the interests and methods of teachers of 
rhetoric during several centuries, especially in Italy, where a considerable por- 
tion of the copies cited were written. With endless variety of detail, and an 
amount of ‘contamination’ in the tradition that would make a stemma quite im- 
possible, they have left us a rich harvest. To give, as nearly as possible, a com- 
plete picture of their work, I shall first indicate the general plan and content of 
the accessus, vita, and historical summary prefixed to many copies of the Bellum 
Civile and found also in separate commentaries, and then discuss the various 
marginal aids to study, the rubrics, notabilia, and maps, and the distribution and 
character of the commentary in various manuscripts. 

The order of introductory material varies greatly. The accessus proper may 
be put first, followed by a summa historiae and rhetorical analyses, as in MS. 
Paris BN 8241, of the twelfth century. Or it may be set between the historical 
introduction and the prose arguments, as in the fifteenth century MS. Vaticanus 
Pal. 1680, or between the vita and summary, as in Bodleian Lat. Class. d. 14 
(A.D. 1388), and in Pomponius Laetus’ commentary in the tenth century V ati- 
canus 3284. In Monacensis 4593 (twelfth century) there is an elaborate introduc- 
tion including the vita of Suetonius, the historical causa, the vita ascribed to 
Vacca, and a long historical preface which includes an account of Lucan’s life 
in Rome and discussion of his style, merging into an accessus with strong empha- 
sis on style. Another Munich manuscript (322, of the twelfth century), has a 
brief accessus before the text, and a fuller one, with epitaph, vita and summa 
ystorie at the end. There is no set arrangement and no conventional proportion 


1 Goliae Querela ad Papam, ed. Thos Wright, Latin Poems Attributed to Walter Map (London, 
1841), pp. 60-61, lines 91-96. 

* Caesar, Compendium Grammaticae, ed. Ch. Fierville, Une Grammaire Latine Inédite du XIII*¢ 
Siécle (Paris, 1886). Does the common gender of Lucanista indicate that the young ladies of the time 
imitated Lucan? 

* See Hugo of Bologna, Liber Dictaminum, c. i, ed. Pez, Thesaurus Anecdotorum Novissimus 
(Vienne, 1729), v1, 1, 265, in which this work is ascribed to Benno of Meissen. Cf. Manitius, Ge- 
schichte d. Lat. Lit. des Mittelalters (Munich, 1931), 111, 309. 
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between the different introductory features, but accessus, vita and historical sum- 
mary are most commonly found. 

While the accessus usually begins quite simply with the customary statement 
of the points to be considered in the work of any author, it is sometimes more 
elaborately introduced, especially in the humanistic manuscripts, although 
Omnibonus Vicentinus begins as baldly as any anonymous scribe: ‘In exponendis 
auctoribus hec omnia libanda sunt. Poete vita . . . , etc.” Pomponius Laetus cen- 
sured the work of other commentators, ‘cum in Lucani expositione potius tribet 
quam erudiat diversitas exponentium.’ He attacked especially their ignorance 
of physical laws and their ill-founded pretensions to astronomical knowledge.! 

In contrast with the critical purpose of Laetus is the didactic commentary 

which begins: 
Dignum putas ut antiquorum doctus laboribus posteris pro laboret. Ego Gorus de Aretio 
estimavi lucanum exponere et que audiendo vel legendo didiceram minoribus tradam. 
Ergo hystoralia et poetica noscere cupientes si quid in hoc utile est deo gratias agent a quo 
omne bonum est, sed errori vel defectui parcant.? 


The most elaborate introduction that I have found is that of Cionus Magnale, 
of Florence, famed for his commentaries on Vergil, who introduced his account 
with a remarkable application of the ‘light that shineth in darkness’ to Lucan’s 
enlightenment of the dark subject of the civil wars, and continued with a state- 
ment indicating a different interest from that of Pomponius Laetus: 

. ». non more indico in simplici et literali constructione persistam nec philosophicis ac 


demirationibus astrologicis confixus vagabor sed que necessaria fore credam ad aliquallem 
operis intellectum secundum mei possibilitatem intellectus exigui congregabo.* 


Cionus also gives the fullest statement of the points to be considered in an 
accessus, citing eight in all as extrinsecus inquirenda: artifex, materia, intentio, 
utilitas, cui parti philosophie supponatur, stilus, quius generis sit metrum, quis sit 
libri titulus. The eight may, however, be reduced to the four Aristotelian causae: 
Artifex namque reducitur ad efficientem. materia et intentio ad causam materialem. 
utilitas ad finalem. stilus et genus metri ad formalem. 

In contrast with this is the simple statement on the flyleaf of Ottobonianus 1712 
(fourteenth century) as if jotted there in preparation for an introductory lec- 
ture: ‘Prius querendum est de quolibet quis sit qui quicquid ipse fecerit.’ Omni- 
bonus ended the preliminary outline of his accessus with the civil war theme: 


1 For Omnibonus see Bodleian Auct. F. 2. 11, fifteenth century; for Pomponius Laetus, see V ati- 
canus 3284; his use of this tenth-century manuscript and his additions to it are a valuable example 
of the length of life of an individual mediaeval volume in active service, as contrasted with our 
ephemeral editions, a point to be considered in any attempt to estimate the study of classical 
authors on the basis of the existing copies of their work. 

2 MS. Harleian 2458, a.p. 1466. 

3 Quoted from Harleian 2479, fifteenth century. The same commentary appears in Brit. Mus. Reg. 
15 C XIII (books 1-v only), and Addit. 18,791 (incomplete at beginning). On the author of the com- 
mentary and the Laurentian MSS of his work (Laur. Med. LIII. XXVI and LIII, XXIX) see 
Bandini, Cat. Bibl. Med. Laurent. u, 619-622. 

4 Cited from Brit. Mus. Addit. 18,791, Harleian 2479. Gorus de Aretio (Harleian 2458) also applies 
the Aristotelian causae here. 
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In exponendis auctoribus hec omnia libanda sunt, poete vita, intentio scribentis, caracter 
sive figura carminis, cui parti philosophie subjiciatur. Postremo quare quenam insania 
impulerit populum romanum ut in se arma converterit, cuius belli causa explicabitur, ubi 
dicit ‘Fert animus, etc.’ 


The civil war was naturally stressed in discussions of materia. This is some- 
times simply stated as bellum cesaris cum pompeio (as in Bodleian Lat. Class. d. 
14, A.D. 1888), or pompeius et cesar et eorum fautores (Vaticanus Pal. 1680, fif- 
teenth century), or more elaborately: 


Materia . . . est totus cesar et totus pompeius. idest totus cesar et sui complices et totus 
pompeius idest pompeius et sui adiutores. Complices sunt qui in eadem plica idest in 
eodem labe sunt. Complices attribuuntur cesari in mala significatione. Coadiutores vero 
pompeio in bona significatione magis enim videtur cesar peccasse impugnando primum 
quam pompeius defendendo.* 


The commentary in a twelfth-century manuscript at Cambridge (Trinity 0.8. 4) 
adds Curio and Cato to Pompey and Caesar as the principal materia, and 
Ptolemy, Juba, and others secundarie, with emphasis on the irrevocable character 
of the many ills Caesar and Pompey brought on themselves and their country 
by their superbia in provoking civil wars. In Paris BN 2904 (twelfth century), 
the statement usually given as the intentio, dissuasion from civil dissension, is 
stated as the materia. 

Simon Weinhart of Fiissen, in his preface to selections from Lucan to illus- 
trate the heroic style, oddly stated the contents of the poem as being the praise 
of Nero.* The ethical character of the Bellum Civile is emphasized in Monacensis 
4593, of the twelfth century, which gives as the principal material ‘pompeium 
cesarem et attributa personarum eorum quarum ix enumerat Tullius: nomen 
fortuna victus tractus habitus affectio studia consilia factum casus natio . . . sec- 
undariam habet materiam Romanos cives bellum facientes.’ In Bodleian Add. C. 
141, written late in the fourteenth century, the materia is given as ‘bella roma- 
norum digna memorie que plus quam civilia dicuntur. Nam bellorum iv sunt 
genera ...,’ which leads to an anticipation of the note on the first line of the 
Bellum Civile that usually appears on the first page of the text. Gorus de Aretio 
prefixes his statement of the civil war as the materia of the poem directly to the 
historical summary. 

The intentio auctoris is variously given, but the favorite statement is naturally 
‘to describe the civil war and dissuade the Romans from civil war by showing the 
misfortunes of both sides.” An additional motive, usually coupled with this, is 


1 Bodleian Auct. F. 2. 11, fifteenth century. 

2 Monacensis 322, fourteenth century, fols. 129’-130. The shorter accessus at the beginning of this 
MS. gives the materia simply as ‘bellum actum inter cesarem et pompeium et quicquid exortum est.’ 
The materia is also given as ‘totus cesar et totus pompeius’ in the twelfth century MSS Vindobonensis 
194, and Paris BN 8241, and elsewhere. 

3 Monacensis 4423, a.D. 1481, fol. 238. 

‘ This statement is given with slight variations in the twelfth-century MSS Paris BN 8241 and 
15147, the thirteenth-century Monacensis 4594, the fourteenth-century Bodleian Lat. Class. d. 14, 
in the commentary of Pomponius Laetus (V aticanus 3284), and elsewhere. 
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the acquisition of fame by the poet, a natural inference from lines 985-986 of 
Book ix. So Gorus de Aretio wrote: 

Lucanus autem ut famam compararet animum ad scribendum applicuit. .. . Finalis 
causa est vituperatio belli civilis et fame comparatio ab ipso lucano. Intentio est instructio 
iuvenum in arte rhetorice.' 

Cionus Magnale made an elaborate study of the causa finalis, dividing it into 
extrinsecus and intrinsecus, the former being the ratio ystorie, and the latter dis- 
suasion from civil war, while the finis operationis is that the poet may acquire 
fame and be still numbered among the living after his death.? Another interpreta- 
tion of the causa finalis, and one which seems to reflect some magisterial con- 
troversy, is connected with the subject of Lucan’s attitude toward Nero. One 
commentator suggested that Lucan’s account of the Civil War was directly in- 
tended ‘ad dissuasionem concivium, qui moliebantur seditionem sub Neronis ty- 
rannide imperatoris’ (Paris BN 2904, twelfth century), and another that the war he 
described was ‘like that which they then intended to make, or seemed likely to 
make in the future,’ and was intended to warn the people of the inevitable evils 
that would result.’ A similar interpretation is that which gives the intentio as ‘to 
please the Roman people and the senate and also to wean the rest from the plan 
of war’ (Bodleian Canon. Lat. 70, fourteenth century). Simon Weinhart of Fiissen, 
in the manuscript cited earlier, gives the praise of Nero through that of his an- 
cestors, Caesar and Augustus, as the causa finalis. By this interpretation Lucan 
intended to carry his history down to Nero’s reign, but was prevented by death, 
and by the change in Nero’s attitude toward him, which led him to wish to 
vituperate Nero instead: ‘Et quia aperte ausus non fuit eum vituperare ideo 
taliter scribit ut utrumque possit interpretari.’ The question whether Lucan 
wrote in praise or blame of Nero had been a subject of controversy as early as 
the twelfth century, for in Monacensis 4593 the intenttio is first given as the praise 
of Caesar, but then we read: ‘Recte autem intelligentibus hic laus est vitupera- 
tio,’ followed by the usual interpretation of his intention as a warning against civil 
war. 

The utilitas was usually merely a restatement of the intentio and consequently 
was often omitted. Briefly, it is to show the inconveniences of civil war, or the 
misfortunes of both Caesar and Pompey, and thus lead the citizens to desire 
peace and shun war. In Bodleian Canon. Lat. 70, of the fourteenth century, an 
additional value is given, that the poem leads the reader to practice the cardinal 
virtues, by teaching him bonam notabilitatem and an ethical morality related to 
political states and general mores. 

The ethical value of Lucan’s epic is more commonly stressed in connection 
with the question cui parti philosophie supponitur. The answer is invariably 

1 Harleian 2458, a.v. 1466. I have not found pedagogical intentions ascribed to Lucan elsewhere, 
except in connection with the historical content of the work, but the suggestion is very natural in 
view of the wide use of his epic in the schools. On the acquisition of fame as Lucan’s purpose, see also 
MS. Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 0. 8. 4, of the twelfth century, and Vaticanus 1519, of the fifteenth. 


2 Brit. Mus. Addit. 18,791. 
3 Monacensis 322, fourteenth century. There is a similar explanation in the twelfth-century Mona- 


censis 19475. 
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ethice (variously spelled), except in the case of Cionus Magnale, who cites the 
conventional view, it is true, but suggests classifying the poem also as musica, 
since all poetic harmony is reducible to music. The reasons for classifying the 
poem as ethical are variously stated : ‘quia tractat de moribus belligeris’ (Bodleian 
Lat. Class. d. 14, fourteenth century), ‘proponendo nobis exempla, quid agere 
quidque dimittere debeamus’ (V aticanus Pal. 1680, fifteenth century), ‘non ideo 
quod dat precepta moralia sed . . . quod invitat nos ad virtutes . . . et omnem 
moralitatem’ (Ottobonianus 1712, fourteenth century). Here and elsewhere the 
character of Cato is cited as a justification for classifying the poem as ethical. 
The general impression given by the various explanations is that scholars who 
had been taught that Lucan was an auctor ethicus were trying bravely to justify 
the term. Some gave up the attempt and merely stated the classification (e.g., 
Harleian 2458, fifteenth century, Monacensis 19475, twelfth century), and one 
found a safe way out of the difficulty: 

Quartum quod inquirere solent cui videlicet parti tractatus subiciatur exponere non 
oportet cum communis poetarum intentio sit morum concinentiam componere et persua- 
dere (Paris NB 8241, twelfth century). 

The question of Lucan’s modus scribendi or qualitas carminis afforded a better 
field for the teacher of rhetoric, but was less often included in the accessus. Occa- 
sionally the material on this topic was introduced as a gloss on the early part 
of the poem (cf. Paris BN 2904, twelfth century), or as a part of the discussion 
of Lucan’s epitaph in which plus mihi coma placet leads naturally to the discussion 
of style, as in MS. Ottobonianus 1881, written a.p. 1421. This may be simply a 
statement of Lucan’s method, as in the gloss in the Paris manuscript mentioned 
above: ‘Modus autem agendi talis est. ponit historiam et narrationem civilis 
belli habiti inter pompeium et iulium cesarem et dissuasionem civilis discordie 
innuit.’ Or it may be concerned with the classification of style, as in a twelfth 
century Munich manuscript (Monacensis 4593) in which the qualitas operis is 
defined as ‘partim ex modo scribendi, partim ex modo recitandi.’ Here the com- 
mentator has written a miniature essay on style in its threefold classification, 
humilis, grandis, medius, and on the heroic metre, ‘constans ex humanis divinisque 
personis, continens vera cum fictis.’ He points out that Lucan’s poem contains 
some phrases proper to physica and others suited to historia, together with some 
that are false and fabulous. (It is to be noted that these last correspond with the 
accepted definition of poetry, and would therefore indicate the more purely poetic 
aspect of his work.) He is generous in the vexed question of Lucan’s classification, 
for after describing his style as grandiloquus, he adds: ‘Est etiam hystoricus et 
satiricus et heroicus,’ while earlier he has called him optimus tragedus. Still he 
says that Lucan is not properly called a poet, ‘cum poesis dicitur ficcio sed 
tanquam in topographis fingit, inde vocatur poeta.’ The worthy pedant seems 
here to be struggling with a confused memory of the controversy about Lucan’s 
standing, and has chosen a curious example of his fiction. Almost immediately 
after, however, he refers to him quite naturally as poeta. In general the style is 


1 For further examples from the MSS and for general discussion of this controversy see my article, 
‘Lucan and his Roman Critics,’ Classical Philology, xxv1 (1931), 238 ff. 
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designated as altus, suited to a heroic subject, as ‘grandiloquus et heroicus,’ or as 
‘sermo politus, nova poesis artificiali pulcritudine.”! 

The tttulus is given with considerable uniformity, whether in an accessus, or 
in the commentary on the first page of the text. In its simplest form it is M. 
Annei Lucani liber primus incipit. The variations include further identification 
of Lucan as poeta, or poeta Cordubensis, and some statement of the contents of 
his work. The explanation of the titulus may, as in the commentary of Omni- 
bonus, explain the terms Cordubensis, Pharsalia, and liber primus (the latter with 
the rather jejune statement that it is rightly called the first, since there are nine 
other books). In numerous cases it includes an elaborate explanation of Lucan’s 
name, drawn partly from Vacca’s Vita. Not much could be done with Marcus 
except to mention it as prenomen ad distinguendum, or to run the initial in with 
Anneus, making a new nomen. Anneus, as one would expect, is almost always ex- 
plained in terms of Vacca’s story of the bees. But Lucanus afforded more oppor- 
tunity. In its simplest form the statement runs: ‘Lucanus, quasi lucide canens, 
quia inter alios poetas lucide cecinit.”» A natural addition was made in the four- 
teenth century manuscript Bodleian Add. C 141: ‘Et alte ut tibicen mereatur dici. 
Nam sicut tuba ceteris altissimis instrumentis supponitur sic vox huius et metrum 
eius.’ This is followed by an elaborate account of Lucan’s genius. The derivation, 
as natural to the mediaeval type of allegorical etymology as it is alien to ours, is 
repeated in a subscription: ‘Luce nitet clarior metrorum fine Lucanus.”* The ad- 
dition is also reflected in a subscription: ‘Explicit liber tube sonantis Lucani’ 
(Ottobonianus 1712, fourteenth century). An eleventh-century manuscript sug- 


gests that a long tradition may lie behind what seems to us more a pun than an 
etymology, for in Paris BN 9346, this device follows the vita: 


LV CA NVS 
cis nore ple. 


And Eberhard incorporated it into his account of Gautier’s debt to Lucan: 


LVCANVs clarae civilia bella lucernae, 
Imponit, metro lucidiore canit. 

Lucet ALEXANDER Lucani luce, meretur 
Laudes descriptas historialis honor.‘ 


Cionus Magnale, however, made the most elaborate use of this idea in praise 
of Lucan. As has been already noted, he began his commentary on Lucan with 
the verse, ‘Exortum est in tenebris lumen prophete David,’ and continued with 
an allegory on the necessity of the divine light even for the greatest scholars: 


So then it is clear to all who do not lack common sense that the shadows are thrust back 
by the dawning rays of light, moreover this light that dawned to dissipate and remove 


1 See Pomponius Laetus in Vaticanus 3284, Omnibonus in Bodleian Auct. F. 2. 11, and Bodleian 
Add, C. 141. 

2 As in Bodleian Lat. Class. d. 14, Ottobonianus 1712, (fourteenth century), etc. 

* In Harleian 2552, a.v. 1444, Ottobonianus 2007 (fifteenth century; the earlier part of this volume 
was written in the twelfth century), and Vaticanus Pal. 1678, fourteenth century. 

4 Laborintus 11, 37-40, ed. Polycarp Leyser, Historia Poetarum et Poematum Medii Aevi (Halle, 
1721). 
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the shadows was the glorious poet Lucan who brought to light Roman history, that lay 
hidden in darkness. 


He continued with much praise of the poet ‘ob eius mirificam atque profundam 
scientiam,’ which, as any mediaeval author would have said, would be long to 
repeat. His over-enthusiastic and credulous adoption of the traditional etymol- 
ogy aroused opposition, for a criticism was recorded in a manuscript of his com- 
mentary, after his death: 

Nota quod a luce lucanus dictus sit stultum et puerile est cum proprium nomen sit. quod 
inter alios poeta scientia stilo polleat affirmo quamvis quidam vir doctissimus illum poetam 
esse non vult sed potius historiografum. nihilominus doctissimi et boni illum poetam esse 
volunt potissimum cum more poetico poema suum pertractavit et hoc contra C. etsi 
parcendum sit umbris id attuli ne sententiam C. in hoc loco sequereris. (Brit. Mus. Reg., 
15 C XIII, fol. 6, in lower margin.) 


It is interesting to note that the old controversy is here brought up to strengthen 
this unknown scholar’s opposition to the false etymology and to Cionus’ view 
of it. A more pedestrian application of ‘Lucanus quasi lucide canens’ appears in 
Monacensis 322; ‘quia vitavit hyperbaton idest omnem suspensivam locutionem’”! 
Gorus de Aretio hesitated between this explanation and a different etymology: 


Dicitur autem lucanus quasi lucide canens, vel quasi luctum canens, nam inter ceteros 
poetas eluxit dum longum orationis constructum semper vitavit, unde dictum est 
Continuo numquam direxi carmina ductu, 
Que tractim serpant, plus mihi coma placet (Harleian 2458). 


The epitaph of Lucan from which these lines were taken appears usually in the 
four-line version, in a considerable number of manuscripts. Frequently it forms 
the conclusion of the accessus, or the basis of a vita. In manuscripts without pre- 
liminary matter, it often appears before the text of the poem, sometimes with a 
brief vita by way of marginal comment based on it.2 The epitaph was freely 


1 This Cionus also gives, but with less emphasis. It is found also in the twelfth century Vindo- 
bonensis 194. 

? While this epitaph has been often printed, the characteristic vita depends so closely on it that it 
may be well to repeat it here. The first four lines are too common in the MSS to require separate 
reference, and are found from the ninth century on; the first two are probably very old, as the like- 
ness to Vergil’s epitaph suggests. Lines 5-6 are less common, and occasionally, as in Paris BN 
10315 (eleventh century), are placed before 1-4. Lines 7-8 I have found thus far only in Vaticanus 
Pal. 1684 in which the epitaph was inserted in a late hand after the eleventh-century text. Their 
leonine jingle itself suggests a late origin, and they seem much less closely connected with the rest 
than do lines 5-6. It was natural to add verses, and one may surmise the growth by accretion of suc- 
cessive couplets to the original two lines, but these last lines were too unsuccessful to become a fixed 
part of the epitaph, in spite of their connection with the wide interest in Lucan’s untimely death. 
Original epitaphs for Lucan, such as that of Pomponius Laeta, based on Vacca’s rita, had too little 
influence to need quotation here. The traditional epitaph reads in full: 

Corduba me genuit, rapuit Nero, proelia dixi 
quae gessere pares, hinc gener, inde socer. 
Continuo numquam direxi carmina ductu 
quae tractim serpant; plus mihi comma placet. 
Fulminis in morem quae sunt miranda citentur; 
haec vere sapiet dictio, quae feriet. 
O diram sortem patior sine volnere mortem 
mors mihi dat poenas; laudes mihi rumpit amoenas. 
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quoted by various authors, including Aldhelm, Rhaban Maur and Roger Hove- 
den, and Lucan’s great admirer and imitator, Gautier de ChAtillon, based his 
own epitaph directly on it. In the manuscripts of Lucan, in addition to the lives 
by Suetonius and Vacca, or in place of them, is found another less fixed in word- 
ing, but fairly uniform in substance, based on the epitaph. This may appear in 
connection with the better known vitae, or alone; sometimes it is given as a gloss 
on the epitaph. A good example of this vita is that on the flyleaf of the twelfth- 
century MS. Vindobonensis 194: 

Vita. Auctor iste cordubensis de corduba civitate exstitit oriundus non infimo genere ele- 
gantis sapientie nepos magni senece quem non solum est imitatus in morum honestate 
verum etiam in modo actionis et caracteris. qui devicta corduba a nerone inter ceteros 
captivos romam ductus est. ubi cognita eius sapientia maximam romani populi et senatus 
adeptus est amiciciam. tamquam magis proficeret cogitavit apud se quid scriberet. bella 
igitur pompeii et cesaris elegit describenda de quibus hunc librum composuit unde in 
eius epitaphio corduba me genuit rapuit nero prelia dixi que gessere pares hinc socer inde 
gener. 

The characteristic elements of the vita are Lucan’s birth at Cordova, sometimes 
described as nobilissima civitas Y spanie, his family, with some disagreement about 
Seneca’s relationship to him, the siege of Cordova by Nero, resulting in Lucan’s 
captivity in Rome—the almost invariable interpretation of rapuit Nero—his de- 
sire to gain fame by writing, and his death at Nero’s hands. The details of his 
death vary from the conventional account, based on Tacitus, to that of Gorus 
de Aretio, who has Lucan’s tongue cut out and cast on the fire ‘. . . ex quo liber 
nec correptus nec completus est’ (Harleian 2458), or that of a fifteenth-century 
Vatican manuscript (Vaticanus 1519) in which, as a result of a conspiracy to 
make Seneca emperor, Lucan and Seneca were ordered to commit suicide, and the 
rest of the Annei were killed. Pomponius Laetus wrote a life based on Vacca, 
but with many additions from Statius, Tacitus, Juvenal, etc., in which he sug- 
gested that Bellum Civile, viii, 849-850 was to be taken as a confession of the 
Pisonian conspiracy, and cited x, 811-814 as Lucan’s dying words.! Interest in 
Lucan’s untimely death is reflected in the subscription in the fourteenth-century 
manuscript, Vaticanus 1619; ‘Liber Lucani non explicit quod fuit preventus 
morte. Sit nomen dei benedictum. Amen.’ The subscription in the contemporary 
Monacensis 349 is similar: ‘Explicit decimus liber lucani Deo gratias Amen. Eius 
explesset ceptum nisi vita deesset.’ 

In the first chapter of the Pseudo-Boethius, De Disciplina Scholarium, the 
phrase inexpletio Lucani is glossed in the edition published at Venice in 1498: 
‘quoniam antequam librum suum perfecerit morte preventus est.’ 

The Campanian legend told to English travellers in the twelfth century, which 
attached the name of schola Lucani to an island near Amalfi, does not seem to 
have found its way into the vitae, an evidence perhaps of the literary character 
of their transmission, as opposed to the popular character of the legend.” 


1 This vita will be found in Vaticanus 3285. The vita based on the epitaph will be found, in addition 
to the examples given above, in Monacenses 4593, twelfth century, and 322, fourteenth century: in 
Bernensis 411, twelfth to thirteenth, the commentary of Arnulf of Orleans: in Bodleian Lat. Class. d. 
14 and Add. C. 141, both of the fourteenth century, and elsewhere. 
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The commentaries on Bellum Civile i, 35 ff., were naturally much influenced by 
the accounts of Lucan’s suffering at Nero’s hands, and rarely agree with the idea 
that the poem was written in praise of the emperor. In Vaticanus Pal. 1679, of the 
fourteenth century, the passage is labelled ‘Verba auctoris contra Neronem.’ The 
Recollectio super primo libro Lucani given in Vaticanus 9964, of the same period, 
warns the student thus: ‘Et debes ea que autor canit in laudes neronis exponere 
in vituperium.’ In Vaticanus 1620, a century later, we read: ‘In parte ista poeta 
lucanus derisive commendat Neronem.’ Verse 55 is interpreted as meaning that 
Nero was cross-eyed, and verses 56-57 were supposed to be a jibe at his excessive 
corpulence.! 

The summa ystorie which appears in numerous manuscripts testifies to the 
interest felt by the commentators in Roman history, and at the same time to their 
general ignorance of it. The essential kernel, found in manuscripts of the tenth 
century and later, is well represented by the text that Endt has published from 
MS. Sangallensis 864, giving a brief résumé of Roman history from the founda- 
tion of the triumvirate to the death of Pompey.? The most common addition, 
and that which gives the clearest evidence of the distorted view of Roman gov- 
ernment that prevailed even when the classical models were being most sought, 
is the description of the dictatorship. As chief of Roman dignitates in honor and 
length of term, it was shared among three men, in order to avoid a deadlock, and 
the younger and stronger were customarily sent out to subdue barbarous nations, 
while the elder remained at Rome. Has some reflection from the later Empire, 
perhaps from the period when the original commentaries on Lucan were com- 
posed, crept in here to reduce the triumvirate to a triple dictatorship? In the 
shorter version quoted by Endt, the triumvirs are called simply tres imperatores. 
The bare outline of the deeds of the triumvirs is also frequently expanded by an 
account of the death of Crassus, following the tradition preserved in Dio, Florus, 
etc., that the Parthians offered him untold wealth to betray his army, and then 
poured molten gold down his throat, crying, ‘Aurum sitisti, aurum bibe.’* 

The historical summary usually begins with the triumvirate; occasionally there 
is some pretence at beginning with the founding of Rome, but in such cases the 
account of the dictatorship is about all that is given before Caesar, except for 
mention of the expulsion of the kings ob suam superbiam. In the fourteenth-cen- 
tury MS. Vindobonensis 268, the summary begins with Marius and Sulla. The ac- 


? The tradition is given in Roger Hoveden, Chronica, pars posterior, ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1870), 
m1, 54, and Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta Ricardi I, ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 1867), 11, 124-125. 
Sept. 18, a.p. 1190: ‘(Ricardus) venit ad civitatem et castellum quae dicuntur Escalee. Juxta hoc 
castellum est insula parva, ubi dicuntur fuisse scholae Lucani; et adhuc est ibi camera pulchra sub 
terra, in qua Lucanus studere consueverat.’ 


1 See Paris BN 8040, eleventh century, Vaticanus Reg. 2069, and Omnibonus in Bodleian Auct. 
F, 2. 11, of the fifteenth century. 

2 J. Endt, ‘Aus dem Sangallensis 864,’ Wiener Studien, xxxu (1910), 324-325. 

* The story is given in Monacensis 4593, twelfth century, 322, fourteenth century, Vaticanus Pal. 
1680, fifteenth century, and others. On its literary tradition, see K. Regling, ‘Crassus’ Partherkriege’, 
Klio, vm (1907), 393. 
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count is regularly carried through the period covered by Lucan’s epic, but does 
not usually correspond closely with the outline of the poem. Frequently it is 
continued to the death of Cleopatra, or to the accession or the death of Augustus, 
or even to the reign of Nero, and in such cases there is likely to be a statement 
similar to those already cited from subscriptions: ‘Hanc debuit lucanus tractare 
historiam sed morte preventus vix dimidiavit’ (Vaticanus Pal. 1680, fifteenth 
century). 

The details of Lucan’s own life are sometimes included, and the outline is 
likely to stress the purpose of the poem, as dissuasion from civil war, in connec- 
tion with the summary of the war itself. The causes of the war are usually stated 
as the ambition and avarice of the triumvirs. Naturally, the more elaborate com- 
mentaries give fuller historical details. Cionus Magnale lists the Alban and Ro- 
man kings, with a promise of their fuller history later, ‘si possibillitas affuerit’ 
(Harleian 2479). Pomponius Laetus wrote an account of Rome’s bella intestina 
from Romulus to Caesar (Vaticanus 3284). Omnibonus concentrated on the 
causes of the war, as stated by different authorities, and ended with the triumph 
of the immortal Pharsalia over Nero’s tyranny (Bodleian Auct. F. 2.11).1 

We may perhaps see a reflection of these historical summaries in Otto of 
Freising’s assumption (Chronicon, ii, 50) that Lucan completed the history of 
the Civil War. Certainly it seems to have been the general custom to lecture on 
the whole course of the war in connection with the study of Lucan, and this, 
added to the fact that the poet clearly had the whole war in mind throughout the 
poem, however incomplete his chronological account of it proved to be, might 
well lead a later historian to such a slip. 

Manuscripts which do not have the historical summary and other introduc- 
tory materials as a preface are likely to have the more essential points com- 
pressed into marginal comment on the first page of the text. Frequently this is 
the only page with any considerable amount of annotation. Again, a manuscript 
which had seen long service might have lost the prefatory leaves, and the acces- 
sus was then sometimes written in the margins of the text in a later hand. Or the 
worn and faded commentary in an old volume was rewritten in darker ink and a 
clearer hand, affording further evidence of the constant use of a text, as do the 
many cases in which the comments on a single page are in several hands of differ- 
ent dates. The marginalia on the first page of the text almost always include a 
definition of the three or four kinds of war, in explanation of plus quam civilia 
bella. There is often a note on Seneca’s supposed authorship of lines 1-7, on the 
ground that Lucan began with line 8, too abruptly and arrogantly, or with too 
little regard for poetic convention. Numerous manuscripts have a separate initial 
for line 8, like that of the first line, or even larger, showing the influence of the 
tradition even where there is no specific note on the subject. 

The commentary is irregularly distributed. That many manuscripts have ex- 
tensive notes on the first book and few or none thereafter is significant not for 


1 Aside from the MSS cited above, historical summaries are found in the eleventh-century MSS 
Monacensis 4610 and Paris BN 10315, the twelfth-century Monacensis 19475, Trinity Coll., Cambridge 
0.8.4, Paris BN 2904, 8241, and numerous later copies. 
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Lucan individually but for the common weariness of the scribe confronted with 
the dreary task of copying in a small hand in the awkward marginal spaces from 
a crabbed text. It may, however, justify two suggestions about manuscripts of 
a school author; that the commentary was likely to be inserted by the owner in 
a text he had bought, and that when the first book had been used as a corpus vile 
for dissection of the poet, the remainder of the work could safely be left to less 
formal comment. Sometimes the commentary runs through the first three or four 
books before it dwindles. Again the distribution is very irregular, depending ap- 
parently on the individual plans and tastes of the owner. So in the thirteenth- 
century MS. Monacensis 13091, book vu has particularly heavy annotations, 
and the contemporary Paris BN 8266 has more commentary for the first half 
of iii and for books v—x than for the rest. In a fourteenth-century text in the 
Vatican (Palatinus 1679) the first two folios have numerous words underlined 
as if for oral comment. This is clearly a school text, the notes actually inserted 
being usually rather elementary indications of outline. The irregular distribution 
of notes in the manuscripts makes more striking the boast that introduces the 
scholia in Vaticanus 1621, of the twelfth or thirteenth century: ‘In hoc libro 
legis perpetuas glosas perpetue continuatas.’ The greater part of these commen- 
taries is drawn from the common sources studied by Endt and Usener, and the 
variants are chiefly personal and without serious significance, except where they 
aid in establishing the provenance of the manuscript.! 

The simplest type of marginalia consists of rubrics marking similes and meta- 
phors with the word comparatio, or its abbreviation, or with the less common 
similitudo. The frequent citation of good similes in the florilegia and the refer- 
ences in the rhetoricians to the value of hunting out good examples of colores 
in the authors may account for the appearance of this note when all other com- 
mentary is lacking. The chief use of Lucan’s poem for rhetoric was clearly as a 
model for the composition of comparationes. Occasionally an expecially cherished 
example is labelled optima comparatio. Other elements in rhetorical analysis of 
the poem are indicated by the words narrat, describit, oratio, arenga, or invocatio. 
Apostrophe is frequently noted, and may be varied by poeta, or poeta loquitur, 
or simply Lucanus. Digressions are often indicated, and Pomponius Laetus 
marked their end by a phrase such as ‘et hic redit Lucanus ad hystoriam’ (V ati- 
canus 3284). 

Among other figures of speech hyperbole is especially likely to be marked. Ex- 
pository comment of a rather simple sort is often found when more exhaustive 
glosses are lacking —‘His lucanus exclamat contra deos: hic auctor commendat 
paupertatem, etc.”? Paraphrases to explain the meaning or the word order of in- 


1 As in the well-known case of MS. Eccl. Coloniensis 199, eleventh century, where the gloss bardi, 
idest Leodicenses indicates the compilation of the glosses in the Liége district. Cf. Histoire Litt. de la 
France, xx1x, 568-569. 

* Bodleian Auct. F. 2.9, thirteenth-century, on Bellum Civile 1, 510-511 and v, 527 ff. For the full 
text of a characteristic fragment of a Lucan commentary illustrating some of the points here men- 
tioned, see W. J. Wilson, ‘Manuscript Fragment of a Mediaeval Commentary on Lucan,’ Speculum, 
vit (1933), $27 ff. 
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volved passages may be labelled adaptatio, intentio auctoris, sensus est, sic con- 
strue, or simply ordo est, or numerals may be inserted to indicate the prose order. 
Other marginal notes include latinum respice, ironice, etc. Such marginalia cor- 
respond fairly with the interest of the grammarians and especially of Priscian, 
in citations from Lucan, and may have been derived in part from these. A long 
oratio is sometimes analyzed according to its rhetorical divisions. Another com- 
mon marginal notation is the names of the chief characters or brief indications 
of the course of the action. Parallel quotations from other authors appear occa- 
sionally. Many manuscripts have the capitula of the different books indicated 
by conventional symbols, and occasionally brief analyses of these appear at the 
beginning of each book. with or without the usual verse arguments. A particu- 
larly good example is Bodleian Canon. Lat. 70, written in Pisa in 1356. 

The fuller commentaries are well illustrated by the Commenta and Adnotationes 
published by Endt and Usener, but the selection and emphasis vary greatly in 
individual cases. An example of the simple analysis of the text, as indicated 
above, without the addition of other material, is the fourteenth-century MS. 
Brit. Mus. Add. 11 991, which brings out clearly the anti-war bias of the poem, 
discusses the character of various passages, by such phrases as describit, ponit 
causas, probat, invocat deos, arguit a minori, etc., with many marked passages, re- 
lating chiefly to war and ethical topics. Another type, very common, and indi- 
cating use in the rhetorical praelectio especially, gives lavish detail on rhetorical 
points, with little on other topics. The fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italian 
manuscripts, on the other hand, are apt to be filled with elaborate excursus on 
matters of historical, geographical, or antiquarian interest. 

Aside from notes on points of rhetoric and syntax, those on ethics, history, an- 
tiquities and religion, geography, astronomy, and other natural sciences are 
especially common. Interest in Lucan’s treatment of these topics is most clearly 
shown by the frequent marking of noteworthy passages in the text by a hand 
pointing to the line, by Nota or Notabile, or the monogram representing Nota, or 
by scoring in the margin. Enthusiasm sometimes led to the use of several such 
devices to mark a single passage, possibly the work of successive owners.' The 
range is amazingly wide, including over 3000 verses, ranging from such lines as i, 
281, which is marked in almost every manuscript with any notabilia at all, and 
was, to judge by mediaeval historians, the personal watchword of all kings worthy 
the name, to the great mass of lines noted, so far as I know, only in a single case 
each. The various combinations are almost infinite, and lead to the conclusion that 
these notations were largely a matter of personal taste and interest. Except in the 
case of the most popular lines, the correspondence between different manuscripts 
or between these and the lines quoted in mediaeval authors and florilegia is too 
slight to be significant. The longer passages commonly noted indicate fairly well 
the range of interest in the shorter ones. The political and historical interest of 
the career of Marius, and its connection with Lucan’s theme, lent significance 
to many lines from ii, 94-218. In the same book lines 377-383 on the mores invicti 


1 Further mention of these marked passages is included in my recent article, ‘Quotations from 
Lucan in Mediaeval Latin Authors,’ Amer. Journ. of Philol., tv (1934), 1-19. 
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Catonis were almost regularly marked, frequently with comments. The diatribe 
against prodigal luxury in iv, 373-381 belongs to the same category. Pothinus’ 
speech urging the death of Pompey (viii, 484-535) was frequently cited, wholly 
or in part, with many comments, and in Paris BN 8265 verses 484-495 are 
marked Hos xii versus diligenter adtende. In the same book, Pompey’s rebuke to 
Cornelia and her lament (72-105) also made a wide appeal. In two manuscripts, 
Harleian 2728, eleventh century, and Monacensis 13091, thirteenth century, the 
Planctus Cornelie is given with neums, apparently later than the text. In the 
eleventh-century MS. Paris BN 9346, Cordus’ apostrophe of Pompey (viii, 759- 
767) also has neums. Both passages seem appropriate for a musical setting. I 
have found one other instance thus far, of a very different type. In the ninth- 
century MS. Paris BN 10314 neums were added by a later hand for the magnifi- 
cent passage on the zodiac (ix, 528-543), recalling Vergil’s song of the heavens. 
The obvious parallels for the first two passages in musical setting are, of course, 
the selections from Vergil and Statius in the Cambridge Songs, which have neums 
in several manuscripts.! How many other cases of musical settings for passages 
from classical epic are hidden in the manuscripts? 

In the ninth book, in addition to the much-quoted passages on astronomy, 
Cato’s journey through the desert is often noted, and the names of the snakes, 
sometimes with strange zoological lore, jotted down in the margins. The tenth 
book afforded opportunity for the moralist and the phrase-maker alike, in the 
passage beginning with line 114, on the luxury of Cleopatra. 

Historical interest throughout centered largely on the horrors of war and the 
futility of the Civil War, with occasional application to contemporary condi- 
tions. It merged with ethics in the notes on passages drawn from the common 
stock of erempla for Roman history. Details on points of antiquarian and re- 
ligious interest, of ancient ritual and especially prodigies and portents, called 
for comment more notable for its bulk than its value. The popular acrostic on 
the fall of Rome is cited in connection with the dira Cumanae carmina vatis in i, 
564.” 

Comments on passages dealing with geography, astronomy, and the physical 
sciences in general indicate that the apparently narrow curriculum included un- 
der grammatica and rhetorica in the Seven Arts had a potential breadth limited 
only by the knowledge and interests of the teacher, and that the inclusive tastes 
of Servius were not forsaken by his successors. Citations from Lucan in mediae- 
val compilations on natural history correspond fairly well with these comments. 

A very large proportion of the manuscripts reflect interest in Lucan’s geog- 
raphy not only by noting and commenting on his rivers, mountains and harbors, 
but also by inserting maps at appropriate points. The description of the harbor 
of Brundisium in ii, 610 ff., is accompanied in fifty or more of the manuscripts 
by maps ranging from a very conventional diagram to an elaborate view with 


1 Cf. K. Strecker, Carmina Cantabrigiensia (Berlin: Weidmann, 1926), nos 29, 31, 32, 34. 

2 In Bodleian Auct. F. 2. 11 and Canon. Lat. 69, both of the fifteenth century. In Bodleian Class. 
Lat. c 6, the acrostic is quoted on i, 67 instead, and in Paris BN 9346 an elaborate form is included 
among the probationes in a late hand on the last folio. Other MSS have it in connection with viii, 824. 
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boats and bridges. Most of these seem to be derived ultimately from a common 
source. Almost as popular was a map of Thessaly to accompany the description 
in vi, 333 ff. This is composed of a circle labelled Tessalia, surrounded by smaller 
circles or semi-circles with the names of the mountains. ix, 413 often has a charae- 
teristic T-map of Europe, showing the winds. Such a map is sometimes given 
at the end of the text, and occasionally all the maps are grouped here. Several 
manuscripts have maps of the zodiac to accompany v, 391 ff. The famous tenth- 
century text with the Scholia Bernensia (Bernensis 370), has a wide variety of 
maps and plans, as have some fifteenth-century copies. Plans of siege and battles 
were a logical addition, and Monacensis 349, written late in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has an elaborate sketch of Caesar’s agger and attack as described in iii, 
381 ff. Clearly Lucan’s geography, however faulty, made a direct appeal and 
was taken seriously. A twelfth-century manuscript (Monacensis 4593) has every 
geographical passage glossed with Topographia in Greek letters. Local pride may 
have led to the scoring of some lines containing place or tribal names, to judge 
by the frequency with which these lines are quoted by mediaeval authors in the 
various localities mentioned. Indeed, in summaries of local history, a quotation 
from Lucan seems to have been almost a patent of ancient and honorable origin 
for the places he mentioned. Correspondences with citations in dictionaries and 
in the grammarians seem to indicate that philological interest in odd names also 
made geographical lines noteworthy. 

The impression of trivial and superficial teaching given by the accessus, vita, 
etc., in many of the manuscripts is considerably lessened by consideration of the 
wide, if not always scholarly interest taken in various aspects of Lucan’s epic. 
Nor were these commentaries merely pedantic, though many were clearly com- 
posed for the schools. Annotations and illustrations in fourteenth and fifteenth- 
century Italian manuscripts show the value that the Bellum Civile of Caesar and 
Pompey was supposed to have for the modern state, and its actual influence in 
helping to shape conceptions of the state, the ruler and civil war is shown again 
by citations in contemporary Italian historians, who were especially fond of 
passages on the evils of fraternal warfare, and the danger of suppressing popular 
liberties. 

The compiler of the commentary in a fourteenth-century manuscript in the 
University of Prague (IV C 5) actually did his work while escorting Charles 1v 
to his coronation in Rome, and inserted various contemporary references in ac- 
cordance with his interests, especially on the names of rivers and towns with 
which he was familiar.! Another fourteenth-century scribe recorded ad eternam 
ret memoriam that he finished his work on the sixth day of March, 1356, when 
the Emperor Charles of Bohemia and his wife visited Pisa. Another copy was 
written in 1378 for a nobilis iuvenis Matheus with his brothers.” 

Almost every type of subscription is found in the manuscripts of Lucan. Many 
are simply the traditional phrases used in any work, as suited the scribe’s humor. 


1 For an account of this MS., which I have not seen, cf. J. Endt, Wiener Studien, xxx (1910), 122 


ff. 
2 These two MSS are Bodleian Canon. Lat. 70 and Brit. Mus. Addit. 11990. 
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An eleventh-century text in Paris (BN 17, 901) has a variant I have not found 
elsewhere, Lucanus nobis clericis, followed by the head of a pulcra puella [sic] 
and lines from Lucan, Vergil, and Ovid, with anonymous erotic verses, a hodge- 
podge that smacks of the student. Two scribes, at least, boast of having copied 
Lucan’s book within fifteen days. The school subscriptions and those relating 
to Lucan’s name and his death have already been cited. A fourteenth-century 
scribe reflects a custom of his own time when he names Lucan as poeta laureatus 
(Harleian 2532) and others have brief reference to Lucan’s name and fame worked 
in with the conventional phrases. 

The manuscripts of Lucan may well serve not only to indicate the general 
lines laid down for the study of a classical author, but also to refute the idea 
that these outlines were always followed in a set and formal fashion. Their com- 
pilers and owners have left more for us to ‘read between the lines’ and in the 
margins of the text than any brief study can indicate, and took much pride in 
their individual work, as their signatures show.? The wide and varied interest in 
his poem shown by their introductions, commentaries and marked passages, and 
the maps and sketches with which they adorned the margins of the poem, show 
the sincerity of their final praise — 

Finit Lucanus librum per cuncta facetum.* 


MaTHER COLLEGE, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 





THE STORY OF UGOLINO IN DANTE AND CHAUCER 


By THEODORE SPENCER 


I 


Tue most obvious of Chaucer’s debts to Dante is the story of Ugolino in the 
Monk’s Tale. Chaucer tells us himself that if we are not satisfied with his version 
we must read the ‘grete poete of Ytaille that highte Dant,’ and though it has been 
suggested that he may have consulted an Italian chronicle for extra details,‘ 
Chaucer undoubtedly relied on Dante for the chief facts of the story. It is there- 
fore interesting to see how Chaucer’s version differs from Dante’s, and I should 
like to point out, in the present note, not only the divergencies themselves, but 
some of the implications to be derived from them. As far as I know, this has not 
been thoroughly done before, and I believe that it will have some interesting 
results. 

Dante’s narrative is familiar, but there are certain important facts to be ob- 
served about it. In the first place, it is set in a frame which gives it a remarkable 
intensity. Ugolino is not an isolated individual, he is part of a moral system, and 

1 Vaticanus 1622, of the fourteenth century, and Ottobonianus 2872, of the fifteenth. 

? Cf. the well-known and puzzling conclusion to the glosses of Arnulf of Orleans, in the twelfth 
century MS. Bernensis 411, where the claim of Garinus de Allodiis is opposed in contradictory terms 
to Arnulf’s assertion of authorship, which ends the commentary in the other MSS. 

* MS. Paris BN 8041 A, thirteenth century. 

* See Notes and Queries, Ser. 8, x1, 205 f., 369 f. 
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horrible as his experience in life has been, we are not for a moment to forget that 
his memory of it is part of his punishment for a sin equally horrible, the sin of 
treachery, and that if we pity him, our pity is to be only a passing emotion. The 
manner of his death has increased his bitterness, and the thought of it only whets 
his hunger for revenge. He is himself as terrible as the experience he has under- 
gone. That is why his story, as Dante tells it, is perhaps the most intensely shock- 
ing in literature. Ugolino’s iron silence in prison, his self-control, his endurance, 
make us respect and pity him, yet when he has finished speaking, ‘with twisted 
eyes he seized again the miserable skull with his teeth, which were strong upon 
the bone as those of a dog.’ The terror, in the Aristotelian sense of the word, 
which we felt during the recital of his narrative, is mingled with the moral terror 
of Dante, and it is the combination of the two that shakes us so profoundly. 

There is nothing like this in Chaucer. The frame of the Monk’s Tale has no 
enduring moral validity; the stories are merely illustrations of the ‘false wheel’ 
of Fortune; there is no emphasis on the will. We see what Fortune does, how 
proud men are brought to misery, and we may sigh and pity them, but there is 
nothing to be done about it; and there is nothing to be done about it if similar 
misfortunes should happen to ourselves. Such misfortunes are the result of a 
blind external force, over which no control is possible, and character and volition 
are irrelevant. 

Consequently, when a writer uses a convention like this, we expect that situa- 
tion, the external event, will alone be emphasized. Character and will, because 
they are impotent, will be neglected, and as a result there will be no ‘terror,’ in 
either the Aristotelian or the Dantesque sense. The only emotion that can be 
extracted from a tragedy in Chaucer’s meaning of the word, 

(a certeyn storie... 
Of hym that stood in greet prosperitee, 


And is yfallen out of heigh degree 
Into myserie, and endeth wrecchedly), 


is the emotion of pathos. And this is just what we find in Chaucer’s account of 
Ugolino. 

Off the Erl Hugelyn of Pyze the langour 

Ther may no tonge telle for pitee. 
Even if we remember that /angour had a stronger meaning (‘slow starvation’) to 
Chaucer than to us, the word pitee at once sets the tone of pathos. And if we 
think of Dante’s disperato dolor, we are immediately aware that Chaucer’s 
emphasis will be very different from Dante’s. I should like now to examine Chau- 
cer’s story in some detail to show how this is true. 

Chaucer begins abruptly by telling us that Ugolino was imprisoned in a tower 

with his ‘litel Children three’ (Dante has four), and he adds, 

The eldeste scarsly fyf yeer was of age. 

Allas, Fortune! it was greet crueltee 

Swiche briddes for to putte in swich a cage! 
Ugolino was condemned, says Chaucer, by the ‘fals suggestioun’ of Roger, and 


while in prison his food was insufficient, 
And therwithal it was ful povre and badde. 
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Chaucer omits entirely any reference to Ugolino’s dream, but goes straight ahead 
with the narrative, describing the shutting of the door of the tower, which, by 
the way, he does not call ‘horrible,’ as does Dante. Ugolino thereupon imagines 
that he is going to be starved to death, and the thought makes him weep: 
‘Allas!’ quod he, ‘allas, that I was wroght!’ 
Therwith the teeris fillen from his yen. 
This directly contradicts, be it noticed, Dante’s acccount of Ugolino, who says 
at this point: 
Io non piangeva, si dentro impietrai. 
The next stanza is entirely of Chaucer’s invention. 
His yonge sone, that thre yeer was of age, 
Unto hym seyde, ‘Fader, why do ye wepe? 
Whanne wol the gayler bryngen oure potage? 
Is ther no morsel breed that ye do kepe? 
I am so hungry that I may nat slepe. 
Now wolde God that I myghte slepen evere! 


Thanne sholde nat hunger in my wombe crepe; 
Ther is no thyng, save breed, that me were levere.’ 


Whereupon the child lies in his father’s bosom — in Dante the child that dies 
first ‘mi si gitté disteso 4 piedi’ — and says, ‘Farewel, fader, I moot dye!’ This 
again is different from Dante, where the child’s last speech is not passive, as here, 
but active; not an acquiescence, but a protest: ‘Padre mio, ché non m’aiuti?” 
And in Chaucer, but not in Dante, he kisses his father before he dies. 

According to Chaucer, and once more the change is significant, it is only at this 
point that Ugolino bites his hands for grief. In Dante the thought of starvation, 
and the reflection of his own face in those of the children, is enough to cause this 
almost involuntary action; in Chaucer’s version, it is caused by the death of the 
child. And Chaucer’s Ugolino adds: 


‘Allas, Fortune, and welawey! 
Thy false wheel my wo al may I wyte.’ 


When the children see their father biting his arms, the same thought occurs to 
them in Chaucer’s story as in Dante’s; they imagine he is hungry, and they beg 
him to eat of them, since he gave them their flesh, — 
right thus they to hym seyde, 
And after that, withinne a day or two, 
They leyde hem in his lappe adoun and deyde. 


Hymself, despeired, eek for hunger starf; 
Thus ended is this myghty Er] of Pize. 
From heigh estaat Fortune awey hym carf. 
Of this tragedie it oghte ynough suffise; 
Whoso wol here it in a lenger wise, 

Redeth the grete poete of Ytaille 

That highte Dant, for he kan al devyse 
Fro point to point, nat o word wol he faille. 


This finale, one feels, is much too quickly done; the story is bundled up and 
sent packing, and there is nothing of Dante’s terrible concision and intensity 
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which make so indelible an impression on the mind. In fact Chaucer’s narrative 
is a different thing altogether; he has changed the emphasis from Ugolino to the 
children, and by making them the center of interest, he has made it impossible 
for the story to be, in any satisfactory meaning of the word, a tragedy. 

I do not for a moment suppose that Chaucer had a copy of the Inferno in 
front of him when he wrote about Ugolino; it seems to me unquestionable that 
he was writing from memory; that is why his alterations are so interesting: 
since they are only partly conscious, they reveal very clearly the characteristics 
of his mind and show what effects he wanted to produce. For example, he has 
apparently forgotten the children’s names, but he gives us their ages instead, 
which Dante does not do, and the touch of realism increases the pathos. In fact, 
eveything he adds, as well as everything he omits, makes his story more pathetic, 
and as all experienced writers know, there is no more effective way of creating 
pathos than to be realistic at the right place. Chaucer does this admirably. 
He tells us that the food in the prison was ‘ful povre and badde,’ the three-year- 
old son asks for soup, and wonders if his father has not a piece of bread hidden 
away somewhere; he lies down in his father’s bosom, and kisses his father before 
he dies. And the character of Ugolino himself is described entirely in terms of the 
pathetic; he weeps at the thought of starvation instead of turning ‘to stone 
within,’ and he is moved to physical violence by the pathetic death of his child, 
not by the terror of his own situation. 

Chaucer’s story, of course, does not represent Chaucer by any means at his 
best. It was written, presumably, fairly early — about 1374! — and if the Host’s 
remarks about the Monk’s Tale as a whole (“‘Swich talking is nat worth a boterflye’) 
reflect Chaucer’s own opinion, as to some extent they probably do, he did not 
later regard these little tragedies very seriously. But even if the work itself is 
not very important, Chaucer’s account of the ‘Comite de Pize’ is important for 
what it suggests, for it contains in embryo some of the chief characteristics of 
Chaucer’s poetry; that is why it is worth the attention I have given it. 

For example, if we subject the Man of Law’s Tale to the same scrutiny, and 
examine the passages which Chaucer adds to the story he found in the Anglo- 
Norman chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, we find that they consist chiefly of realistic 
details, similar to those in the ‘Ugolino,’ which make the account more vivid 
and hence an easier subject for emotion. And the emotion is one of pathos. We 
can find the same thing, combined with an all important humor and insight, 
carried to a kind of apotheosis far beyond the sketchiness of ‘Ugolino’ or the im- 
probability of the Man of Law’s Tale, even in the Wyf of Bath and in Troilus and 
Criseyde. 

But it would not be just to say that because one of the bases of Chaucer’s 
art is a realism which encourages pathos, it lacks ‘high seriousness’ or is in any 
other way unworthy of the rank it enjoys. There are many grades of realism, and 
there is a variety of pathos which, even if it lacks the final and irrevocable in- 
tensity of true tragedy, comes very close to it. We know the Wyf of Bath better 
than most of our friends, and her vitality enriches our lives, while by the story 


1 F, N. Robinson, Complete Works of Chaucer (Boston, 1933), p. 852. 
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of Troilus and Criseyde all but the deepest of our layers of emotion are touched 
and defined. Nevertheless it is important to recognize Chaucer’s limitations, te 
be aware that great as he is, he is great among the company that includes Eurip- 
ides and Dickens, and that when we are reading Shakespeare or Sophocles or 
Dante we are reading a different kind of literature. I know nothing that makes 
the distinction clearer than a comparison between Chaucer’s and Dante’s hand- 
ling of the story of Ugolino. 
II 

There is a further question raised by this comparison, for we are not satisfied 
when we have described what the difference is; we want to know also why it ex- 
ists. Is there, in other words, any explanation beside that founded on tempera- 
ment to account for Chaucer’s having written as he did? A tentative answer may 
be found, I think, if we examine for a moment Chaucer’s emotional background. 

We can, of course, find the emotional climate of an age reflected in every ex- 
pression of that age, but in Chaucer’s time it is chiefly to religion that we must 
turn if we are to define the unconscious habits of feeling which lie behind his 
work. I do not believe that students of Chaucer sufficiently recollect how im- 
portant and pervasive Chaucer’s religion, as emotional training, must have been. 
It gave him, throughout his life, definite objects about which he, like everyone 
else, almost automatically felt in a definite way. And if we ask how the objects of 
religious emotion would have been presented to Chaucer, we come to a very inter- 
esting conclusion. For the Virgin and Child, the Crucifixion, all the chief incidents 
of the Christian story, were being described — orally, in writing, in painting, and 
in sculpture — more and more realistically, and the emotion this realism pro- 
duced was the emotion of pathos. 

If we compare the tone of the Stabat Mater, dating from the end of the thirteenth 
century, with that of the Dies Irae which was written two generations earlier, 
we have a clear indication of what was taking place. Jesus is not a stern judge, 
but a suffering human being; He is no longer above humanity, He is on the same 
level, a man for whose pains a human sympathy and pity can be felt. If we 
examine a life of Jesus written at about the same time, the anonymous Medita- 
tiones Vitae Christi (ca 1285; it was freely translated into English verse by Robert 
Manning of Brunne about 1315-30), we find similar characteristics: the incidents 
of Jesus’ life, from childhood up, bring His image clearly and realistically before 
us, and we are moved to pity, as we are moved to pity by the ‘dolorous mother’ 
who stands weeping at the cross, by the contemplation of His sufferings so realis- 
tically presented. M. M4le has shown! very clearly how great was the influence 
of this work on French painting of the fourteenth century, and we have only to 
look at the pictures he reproduces to see how the tender and pathetic realism they 
illustrate became more and more popular as the fourteenth century progressed. 
The Wilton diptych in the National Gallery is an example of this style which 
Chaucer himself might have seen, and there were doubtless many similar paint- 
ings now lost. In all such pictures, and in the statues of the Virgin and Child 
which abound from the same period, we are touched by a realistic grace, by the 

‘ L’Art Religieux de la Fin du Moyen Age en France, pp. 28 ff., 145 ff. See also chapters m1 and tv. 
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charm of the Virgin’s smile, by the naturalness, so far removed from the formal- 
ism of previous representations, with which the Child fondles a bird or holds out 
a cluster of cherries for his mother’s admiration. These later northern pictures 
and statues lack the force of Giotto’s vigorous three dimensional manner, much 
as Chaucer lacks Dante’s strength and intensity, and if they have an Italian 
background, it is the gentle background of Siena — ‘con aer dolce, lucida e 
serena’ — not the more massive and violent background of Dante’s Florence. 
Grace and charm are the words that occur to us as we look at them, and when 
they deal with the Crucifixion we are not moved to terror or to tragedy; we 
feel a sad pity for the situation they describe. 

This manner of presenting the objects of religious emotion was, I suggest, the 
most important element in Chaucer’s so-called French period. Its unconscious 
influence was more significant than his borrowing of literary form, such as the 
allegory, and more significant than his borrowing of literary material, such as 
he found in the later part of the Roman de la Rose. It formed his emotional habits 
and it made him strive for effects which he had already seen successfully ac- 
complished. And it was a manner which, in Chaucer’s time, had become a part 
of the English habit of mind as a whole. If we ask if there is anything in common 
between such writings as Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, the saints’ lives in the 
South English Legendary, and the poems in the Vernon manuscript, we find be- 
neath all surface dissimilarities of subject matter and literary ability a group of 
related characteristics which show that they are all expressions of a similar state 
of feeling. Are not the courtliness and charm of Sir Gawain, his refinement and 
grace which we find so attractive, closely connected to the langorous melancholy 
with which, in rhyme schemes as elaborate as the chivalric manners of Gawain, 
the anonymous author of the Vernon poems tells us that life passes as a shadow 
on the wall, and that he languishes for love of the Virgin and of God? Charm and 
pathos are opposite sides of the same coin, and it needs only a flip of the hand for 
one to replace the other. Even the rudimentary realism of the saints’ lives, when 
it is used to describe the deaths of the various heroes and heroines, strives to- 
ward a simple pathos, and we must not forget that Chaucer heard many stories 
of the kind and that they formed a part of his religious and emotional education. 

It is important, I think, to keep in mind some such facts as these if we are to 
understand Chaucer thoroughly, for though they do not by any means account 
for the character of his poetry, they at least help to explain it. His addresses to 
the Virgin and Child in the Man of Law’s Tale, the fact that his best religious 
story, the Prioress’ Tale, is about a child, the fact that he gives far more empha- 
sis to the children than Dante does when he tells the story of Ugolino; all these 
things seem more natural, if not inevitable, when we think of the emotional at- 
mosphere in which Chaucer lived during his formative years, and remember 
not only that the childhood of Jesus, in painting and in sculpture, was more em- 
phasized then than it ever had been before, but that the emphasis was made in 
terms of realistic description. 

The question of Chaucer’s emotional background should, and I trust will, be 
given a more careful and extended treatment than the limits of this brief note 
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allow. All I have been concerned with has been to suggest that his treatment of 
the Ugolino story gives us an excellent opportunity of isolating Chaucer’s gifts 
as a poet and of indicating how he came to use them as he did. As he went on, 
he changed, and his pathos and his realism, sometimes together, sometimes 
separated, but each more and more pervaded with his humor and his tolerant 
wisdom, produced poems far greater than anything in the Monk’s Tale. But both 
the Monk’s Tale and the later poems are the natural expressions of his age, and 
had Chaucer not developed his art along the lines which his story of Ugolino lays 
down, he would not have been, as he so evidently is, a product of fourteenth cen- 
tury habits of feeling. 


HarRVARD UNIVERSITY. 





A NEW COPY OF CAXTON’S INDULGENCE 
By JOHN W. CLARK 


I nAvE the satisfaction of announcing the recent discovery of another copy, over 
80 per cent complete, of the so-called first issue of Caxton’s Indulgence of 1481. 
The Indulgence was discovered through the bibliographical zeal and sagacity of 
the well-known Caxton expert, Mr Seymour de Ricci, and of Miss Belle da Costa 
Greene, of the J. Pierpont Morgan Library, in a copy of Gower’s Confessio 
Amanitis, printed by Caxton in 1483, the book having been placed in their hands 
for examination, by the owner, Mr James F. Bell of Minneapolis, a bibliophile and 
collector. 

The Indulgence was used to strengthen the binding of the book, and was cut 
up by the binder into six pieces: fragment A, containing lines 1-8 and most of 
line 9; fragment B, the rest of line 9 and the beginning (about 3/8) of lines 10- 
19; fragment C, the middle (about 5/16) of lines 10-19; fragment D, the end 
(about 5/16) of lines 10-19; fragment E, about 7/8 of lines 20, 21, and 23, and 
all of lines 22 and 24; and fragment F, containing the last eighth of lines 20,21, 
and 23. Fragments A and D were pasted to the front board; fragments B and E 
were pasted to the back board; fragments C and F were discarded, and con- 
tained all but a few of the letters missing from the text. 

The type-page (exclusive of the wood-block initial capital) is 206 mm. wide 
by (approximately) 105 mm. deep; the sheet of parchment which received the 
impression was apparently 249.5 mm. wide by (approximately) 152 mm. deep. 

Of this first issue of Caxton’s Indulgence, there are, according to Mr de Ricci 
(Census of Caxtons, Bibliographical Society Monograph Series, No. 9, London, 
1909) three other known examples: (1) a nearly perfect copy, lacking the first 
line and some letters at the right upper edge, used to line the binding of the 
‘Ryall Book’ presented in the early seventeenth century by Thomas Archer to 
St John’s Church, Bedford, and in 1902, taken from the book and sold to Mr J. 
Pierpont Morgan; (2) another copy, lacking the first three lines, taken from the 
same book as (1), and sold in 1907 to the British Museum; (3) a vellum strip 
containing only four lines of the Indulgence, found by Bradshaw in the binding 
of a book at King’s College, Cambridge. 
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Of the so-called second issue, which differs from the first in that it addresses 
in the plural the person to whom the indulgence is to be granted, while the first 
issue addresses him in the singular, there are three examples: (1) and (2), both 
imperfect, but completing each other, were discovered by Bradshaw in the bind- 
ing of a volume of quarto tracts at Durham Cathedral, and found their way, in 
1902, to the John Rylands Library, Manchester; (3) two brief portions only, 
found in the binding of a Caxton Boethius at St Alban’s School, and now in the 
British Museum. 

The Indulgence was issued by Giovanni dei Gigli, J.U.D., subdeacon of the 
apostolic see, collector of the papal revenues in England, etc., in the time of 
Pope Sixtus Iv, to raise money for a holy war against the Turks, who, the com- 
poser of the Indulgence complains, had only last year (1480) besieged Rhodes, 
and later laid waste the city of Otranto in Apulia. (The siege of Rhodes, inciden- 
tally, was successfully repulsed by the Hospitallers, but the destruction of 
Otranto seems to have been really complete, and the city has never since re- 
covered its prosperity.) 

Following are a half-tone plate of the original Indulgence and a conventional- 
ized text extending the abbreviations. Italicized words and letters are supplied 
from the reprint by William Blades (The Biography and Typography of William 
Caxton, England’s First Printer, London, 1882) of the fragments mentioned 
above as number 3 of the second issue. It is perhaps worth observing that what I, 
following de Ricci, have called the first issue, Blades calls the second, and vice 
versa. Square brackets indicate, of course, conjectural restorations, and rows of 
periods indicate missing passages, the bulk of them in what I have called frag- 
ment C. Blanks not filled up with periods indicate corresponding blanks in the 
Indulgence left for the insertion, by hand, of the name of the person to whom 
the Indulgence was to be issued, and of the date of issuance. 

I am greatly indebted to the owner of the Indulgence, Mr James F. Bell of 
Minneapolis, for the privileges of examining the Indulgence, and of communicat- 
ing its discovery; to Miss Bertha Berg, Mr Bell’s secretary, for courteous and 
intelligent assistance; and to Professor Martin B. Ruud, of the University of 
Minnesota, for first bringing the Indulgence to my attention, and for many sa- 
gacious guesses at the identity of mutilated and otherwise obscure words and 
letters. 

Transcription 

Johannes de giglis juris vtriusque doctor Sanctissimi domini nostri domini Sixti diuina 
prouidencia pape quarti et sedis a-/postolice subdiaconus, Nec non in regno Anglie fruc- 
tuum reddituum et aliorum jurium camere apostolice debitorum collector/ac nuncius et 
commissarius generaliterad infra scripta deputatus et constitutus, Dilecto nobis in xpristo/ 

Prefatus sanctissimus in xpristo pater et 
dominus noster dominus Sixtus diuina prouidencia papa/quartus volens lamentabilibus 
pene orbis terrarum notissimis turchorum conatibus qui nuper ciuitatem Rhodianam 
obsederent/ [et] postmodum !direpta ciuitate yd[run]tina in apulia in qua omne genus 
crudelitatis tam in ecclesias et ecclesiasticas/personas quam eciam seculares excercuerunt 
obviare, considerans quia nisi celeriter conatibus turchorum ipsorum qui eciam pernicio- 
/siora xpristiane fidei moliuntur subueniatur, ac eciam quia facultates Romane ecclesie 
ad parandum tam marittimum quam/terrestrem excercitum quo huiusmodi conatibus 
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obuiari possit non sufficiant pro spiritualibus temporalia auxilia sine quibus/periclitanti- 
bus rebus fidei subueniri non potest compe[ri?]re coactus ad infra scripta auctoritate aposto- 
lica nobis tribuit faculta-/tem prout in literis sanctitatis sue datis Rome apu[d].......... 
Che Ree anno incarnacionis dominice Millesimo quadringente/simo octuagesimo 
pridie nonas decembris po[ntificatus sui?] anno decimo plenius continetur, Hinc est quia 
nos deuocioni/tue seu tibi qui indulgenciarum, eciam ad hoc concessarum competentem 
quantitatem secundum tenorem ipsarum literarum apostolicarum contribuendo/particeps 


ian SOE, SN SON GUNN CS GREE. ow... 5 as xc csccanecceceseciscwcssescavennen se- 
cul?Jarem vel cuiusuis ordinis religiosum elige-/re possis quia confessione tua diligenter 
NS Cl yaw aussi es pd anata teak wee eee eat uslibus quantumcum- 


que enormibus, eciam si/talia forent propter quod sedes apostolica [esset?] merito..... . 
ES Arr ee eek ssn Kas RAMEE bus quomodolibus alligatus existi satis-/facto 
quibus satisfaciendum fuerit semel in vita et [in?]............. 0.00. c cece eee e eens 
<eeeree nsibus tociens quociens id pecieris de abso-/[lucionis?] eo beneficio pro... .. . 
I i he a gn ar ae aaa ene te ioe oe a fee [i?] remis- 
sionem et absolucionem impendere et/penitenciam salutarem iniungere, ac emissa per te 
NE Ree le ee ne eat ac cm aise ee re [e?]ncie votis dumtaxat exceptis in huius-/ 
modi sanctam expedicionem contra turchos comutare libere et licite valeat auctoritate 
apostolica in hf[ac?]............ /concedimus licenciam et facultatem, In quorum om- 
nium et singulorum fidem ponentes sigilli commissionis indulgenciarum et dispen-/sacio- 
num sancte cruciate quo ad hoc vtimur iussimus et fecimus appensione communiri Datum 

/die mensis Anno domini Millesimo quadringente- 
simo octuagesimo primo Ac pontificatus prefati/sanctissimi domini nostri domini Sixti pape 
quarti anno vndecimo. 
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LATRINES AND CESSPOOLS OF MEDIAEVAL 
LONDON 


By ERNEST L. SABINE 


ANTIQUARIANS have written at some length concerning mediaeval garderobes, or 
latrines, found in old English monasteries and in the ancient establishments of 
the wealthy landed nobility. But they have had little or nothing to say concerning 
the privies of mediaeval London houses, for the simple reason that they found 
none extant to study. 

Yet examination of mediaeval official and private documents brings to light 
abundant information concerning such easements, information, indeed, which 
shows that London citizens were quite as much interested in improving such 
conveniences as were their wealthy countrymen, and did so up to the limit of 
their means. 

Some of the nobles, it is true, had in their castles garderobes for every storey, 
sometimes one for every room. Often one of the principal towers was given over 
for this purpose, as in Langley Castle, Northumberland, where four separate 
garderobes were built for each storey, with separate flues for the filth from each 
passing down through the stonework of the tower to the stream of water flowing 
through at the bottom. Where such towers could not be used, smaller turrets were 
often built to serve the purpose. To these garderobes, passages in the thickness 
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of the wall sometimes led from each room of the house, the passages being lighted, 
even as were the privies, by small loop-hole-like openings. In other cases where 
there were neither towers nor turrets, privy chambers were ‘boldly corbelled out 
from the face of the wall, as at Broughton Castle, Oxfordshire.’ . . . ‘Whenever 
there was a running stream of water in the moat, a portion of it was diverted 
through the pit of the garderobe, as at the Bishop’s Palace, Wells; Magdalen 
College, Oxford; Ragland Castle, and many other places.’ Such, in brief, is the 
information given in Turner and Parker’s Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages.} 

But it might be well, as a basis of comparison with latrines of mediaeval Lon- 
don, also to explain the garderobe arrangements in various establishments of 
King Henry III throughout England and in his palace at Westminster. In 1237 
a royal writ instructed the Sheriff of Surrey to cause a privy chamber to be made 
adjoining the King’s great chamber on the ground floor at Geldeford and towards 
the ditch of the castle.? If, as is probable, this privy was to be corbelled out from 
the face of the wall in manner already mentioned, it was a marked improvement 
over the crude garderobe of the eleventh century constructed off the banquet hall 
of London Tower and within the thickness of the great outer wall so that the 
filth from it flowed down the outer face into the moat below.’ The privy at 
Geldeford would thus have been immediately over the water of the ditch, even 
as was the King’s privy chamber at Westminster at this time, built upon an 
arch, over the water of the Thames. In 1238 the clerk-of-the-works was ordered 
to bar the entrance to this arch with strong iron bars so that no one could enter 
there.‘ 

At other times and places, however, other garderobe arrangements were made. 
In 1239 the constable of St Priavels Castle repaired the castle ditch, deepened 
and widened it, and made a pipe to the ditch, apparently for clearance of filth. 
In 1340 in the corner of a certain great chamber of the king’s in the Tower of 
London, a great round water tower was made facing the Thames so that the 
drain from it should descend into the water.® 

Sometimes, however, the garderobes, instead of being built in such turrets, 
may have been constructed within the thick walls of chimneys. For instance, 
in 1238, the king ordered the sheriff of Southampton to make in Winchester 
Castle a fire-place and a privy within a certain chamber.’ Again in 1239, he 
ordered the chimney of the king’s wardrobe at Clarendon to be pulled down and 
a new one to be made. At the same time the privy chamber was to be renewed 
and enlarged and a wardrobe the length of thirty feet was to be built before it.* 
Assuredly there is suggested here some intimate structural interdependence of 
chimney and privy. Within the thick walls of chimneys, flues for the passage 

1 Fourteenth century vol. (Oxford, John Henry Parker, 1851), pp. 113-115. 

2 Calendar of the Liberate Rolls, preserved in the Public Record Office, i, 301. 


3 Dent and Hillyer, Under Eight Reigns; George 1 to George v, (London, 1930), p. 1. 

* Calendar of the Close Rolls, preserved in the Public Record Office (Rolls Series, 1911), 22 Henry 
111, p. 99. 

5 Calendar of Liberate Rolls (hereafter written, Cal. Lib. Rolls), 1, 386, 426. 

6 Jbid., 1, 453. 7 [bid., 1, 350. 8 [bid., 1, 417. 
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of filth could have been easily and conveniently made. Moreover such privies 
would have been warm and cosy places during cold winter weather. 

Where there was no running stream within a castle ditch for the clearance of 
privy filth, the king seems to have had recourse, as did the people of London, to 
the sinking of a great well or cesspool. In 1239 instructions were given for the 
making of a great well at Everswell and for the tearing down of the private 
chamber of the king’s wardrobe so that it might be rebuilt in such a manner as 
to serve the king’s wardrobe and that of the queen, which was directly below it.! 
Possibly this was to be a two-story privy voiding into a great cesspool. 

Finally in 1259-60 a really great improvement was inaugurated for the void- 
ance of fifth from Westminster Palace. The conduit bringing water to the king’s 
lavatory and other places in the palace was repaired, and an underground sewer 
was constructed to carry away the filth from the royal kitchens so as not to cor- 
rupt the air of the halls as hitherto by having it carried through.? Now, although 
there is here no mention of any such sewer, or sewers, having been constructed 
to serve the garderobes of the palace, such drains actually were built either as 
early as this time or else shortly afterwards; for about 1307 the sewers ‘ascending’ 
into the palace from the Thames for the voiding of the kitchens and the various 
garderobes of the king, the queen, and other magnates were found to be blocked 
up with filth and to be broken in various places. Orders were therefore given for 
them to be dug out and fully cleaned and repaired.* 

By way of summary, the types of privies, so far mentioned, were built as 
follows: (1) within the thickness of castle walls, as in London Tower; (2) within 
towers; (3) within turrets; (4) within chimneys; (5) within chambers corbelled 
out over the water of the moats; (6) within chambers on arches over the water; 
(7) with pipe drains to the moats; and (8) with cesspools to receive their filth. 
The two-fold purpose governing the construction of such privies seems to have 
been, on the one hand, to make them as conveniently accessible as possible, 
and, on the other hand, to obviate as much as possible the evil odors arising from 
privy filth. 

Doubtless some of the suggested interpretations of data concerning king’s 
garderobes will as yet appear insufficiently convincing; but a study of the different 
types of latrines found in mediaeval London will bring forth abundant evidence 
that almost all such types were then in common use. 


As to the existence within the city of London of the more pretentious types 
of garderobes of the castles and the king’s palaces (those constructed in towers 
and turrets) there is little direct documentary evidence. Yet it is highly proba- 
ble that such actually did exist within some of the more wealthy establishments 
either of prominent merchant citizens or else of nobles and of royalty. For in- 
instance, in 1367, seven aldermen and six commoners were elected by the city 
authorities to view a certain gutter flowing within (infra) the palace of the Bishop 


1 Cal. Lib. Rolls, 1, 414-415. 
? Lib. Roll, 44 Henry III, m 7 and m 9. 
* Exchequer Accounts, E, 468, no. 15. 
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of London and through (per) the garderobe of the king. This gutter had become 
filled with divers ordure and filth, to the grave annoyance of the king, of the 
Bishop of London, and of divers others. Here would seem to have been a flowing 
stream, probably an underground sewer, even as were the drains from West- 
minster Palace (or else why should it have become blocked up?) serving to clear 
the filth from the privies of a number of wealthy and titled inhabitants. With 
such a stream of water available it would have been quite possible to have had 
garderobe towers or turrets such as have already been described. Moreover at 
other places within the city limits there was an abundance of flowing water that 
might have been utilized for passing sluices of water through such towers and 
turrets — in Walbrook, the Fleet, the city ditch or moat, and the Thames — and 
all of these, indeed, were utilized for a long time for clearance of filth from at 
least certain types of privies. 

Perhaps the best known among privies provided with running water for clear- 
ance of filth were the public latrines of the city. The early establishment of 
such public conveniences seems to have been not merely for the relief of the float- 
ing business population, but rather primarily for the benefit of those householders 
and tenants who had access to no private latrines. Incidents bearing out this in- 
ference are not lacking. In 1290-91 a certain John de Abyndon was killed while 
coming by night from a common privy situated in London wall within Cripple- 
gate Ward at the head of Philipslane.? Again, in 1312-13, a certain man of Cheap 
Ward while coming by night from a common privy in London wall through Iron- 
mongerslane, met another man with whom he quarrelled so that one of them was 
killed.? Even at a much later date, in 1579, inquiries on the part of a certain 
constable revealed that fifty-seven households within Tower Street in the Parish 
of All Hallows, containing in all eighty-five people had for their convenience only 
three privies.* These households, of course, were tenements, mainly St Katherine’s 
rents, and others in the neighboring alleys. The owners of such rents usually 
provided only one large common latrine to serve a whole group of tenants. 

Sometimes, however, even one common latrine was not provided. For instance, 
a wardmote inquest for Basinghall Ward in 1421 reported that all the little rents 
of the Swan, belonging to Richard Clark, were without privies, so that all the 
tenants threw their ordure and other horrible liquids before their doors, to the 
great nuisance of holy church and of passers-by.® Clearly, then, certain house- 
holders were forced regularly to use the public latrines, a fact which will be still 
further elucidated in dealing with London Bridge. 

On the other hand, one incident reveals strong public opinion in favor of the 
wayfaring population using the public conveniences instead of relieving them- 


1 Letter-book G, preserved in the archives of the Guildhall Record Office (London), fol. exc’. 

2 Assize Rolls, preserved in the Pub. Rec. Off. (London), 547%, m 29’. (Two entries on same fol.) 

3 Tbid., m 41°. 

‘ Survey of London, issued by the Joint Pub. Committee representing the London County Council 
and the London Survey Committee, ed. Montagu H. Cox and Philip Norman (London, pub. for 
London C. C. by B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1929), xii, 40. 

5 Plea and Memoranda Rolls, preserved in the archives of the Guildhall Rec. Off. (London), A 50, 
m 4’, 
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selves in the streets. In 1307 Thomas Scott, groom of the prince, was fined in the 
mayor’s court for quarrelling with two citizens and violently assaulting one of 
them, because they had protested against his stopping, not evidently in a fre- 
quented thoroughfare, but in a certain lane, when it would have been ‘more de- 
cent’ for him to have gone to the common privies of the city. 

If, then, citizens so commonly used the public latrines, how many such con- 
veniences were there? Writers upon the subject usually mention only three: one 
on Temple Bridge (or pier) south of Fleet Street, one at Queenhithe, and one on 
London Bridge. The Temple Bridge latrine, built over the water of the Thames 
and well covered, with four apertures, was, according to official statement in 
1360, bound to be maintained by the Prior of St John of Jerusalem, the then oc- 
cupant of the Temple.’ The latrine at Queenhithe had clearance of filth by means 
of a stream of water (evidently an open sewer) coming from the high street 
through a passage between two houses and flowing through beneath the latrine.* 

London Bridge, however, had not merely one common latrine, as has been 
commonly assumed, but several ‘necessary houses or wardrobes’ for the con- 
venience both of the tenants of the houses built on the bridge and of other people 
resorting to the place. Whether these privies were situated in several places 
widely apart, better to accommodate the people, or were all close together, one 
cannot say. But the following facts have come to light. Already in 1306 the bridge 
had a quite commodious privy with at least two entrances, for in that year a 
certain man escaped his creditor by going out one of its doors, after leaving the 
creditor waiting for his return at the other.‘ In 1377 divers persons living around 
the bridge or resorting thereto complained that the ‘necessary houses or ward- 
robes’ were in a dangerous state of disrepair, with the result that immediate 
steps were taken to have the bridge wardens make the necessary restorations.® 
In 1882-83 a new latrine costing no less than £11 — the equivalent in money of 
three hundred and sixty two days’ wages of a skilled workman receiving the usual 
7d a day — was built at the end of London Bridge,‘ possibly near the Thames 
in the Parish of St Magnus, since a latrine was situated there in 1387—88;’ and in 
1411-12 a key was bought for the latrine under the counter house on the bridge.* 
The latter house may have been reserved for the use of the bridge officials. 

Taking the evidence in its entirety, one gets the impression that latrines on 
London Bridge were conveniences of no inconsiderable size and importance. The 

1 Calendar of Early Mayors’ Court Rolls, preserved among archives of the Corporation of the City 
of London, at the Guildhall, a.p. 1298-1307, edited by A. H. Thomas (Cambridge, 1924), p. 255. 

* Memorials of London and London Life . . . A.D. 1275-1419, ed. Henry Thomas Riley (London, 
1868), p. 306. 

3 Liber Custumarum, ed. Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. (London, Rolls Series, 1859), mu, Part I, 
Introd., p. exii; Part 1, 451. 

* Cal. Early Mayors’ Court Rolls, p. 247. 

5 Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, preserved in the archives of the Guildhall Rec. Off., ed. 
A. H. Thomas (Cambridge: University Press, 1929), 11, 237 f. 

* Accounts of the Masters of London Bridge Estate, preserved in the archives of the Guildhall Rec. Off. 
(London), Roll 2, m 11°. 

’ Hustings Rolls, preserved in the archives of the Guildhall Rec. Off. (London), 116 (65). 

8 Acc’ts of Mast. Lond. Bdge. Est., Week Book 1, 312, 328. 
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necessity for their being so is clear, since as early as 1358 there were already one 
hundred and thirty-eight shops on the bridge,' and since, according to the com- 
plaint of 1377, certain people living around the bridge, as well as those resorting 
to it, for business or pleasure, were also dependent upon its privies. 

There were, however, many other public latrines besides those at (1) Temple 
Bridge, (2) Queenhithe, and (3) London Bridge. (4) The one in London Wall at 
the head of Philipslane in Cripplegate Ward has already been mentioned.? (5) 
Another common latrine outside the wall over Walbrook was, according to an 
ordinance of 1415, to be removed,’ and (6) a new one was to be built within the 
wall upon the foss of Walbrook, where a ‘scluys’ or ‘speye’ was to be constructed 
for the purpose of carrying out the filth.‘ (7) The same ordinance provided for 
the abolition of another latrine situated in the city wall between the Church of 
All Hallows and Bishopsgate. (8) The latrine in London Wall from which a cer- 
tain man of Cheap Ward came at night (1312-13) along Ironmongerslane cannot 
be definitely located.’ It may have been one of those already mentioned, or it 
may have been an additional common privy. (9) The common privy of Broad 
Street Ward mentioned in 1422-23 as having two dunghills beside it, which were 
a great nuisance,® may, of course, have been the one mentioned as situated near 
All Hallows Church, or again it may have been a second common convenience 
within the ward. (10) The privy in London Wall from which ordure came through 
Walbrook in 1422-23,’ seven years after the Walbrook privy outside the walls 
was to have been removed, may have been a new privy, or it may have been 
merely the old one still left standing. All these London Wall latrines had ready 
clearance of filth by means of running water of the city moat or of Walbrook. 
(11) The common privy of Ludgate, reported in 1421-22 by the wardmote of 
Faringdon Without as being in a perilous state, through the ordure rotting the 
stone walls, was probably situated at the foot of Ludgate Hill over Fleet Stream.' 
(12) Another common privy, however, standing by Fenchurch Cemetery, Lang- 
borne Ward, had evidently only a deep cesspool for its filth; for a wardmote in- 
quest in 1421 reported the privy as broken and open, to the danger of adults and 
children at night.® (13) In 1401-11 the wardens of London Bridge built what were 
doubtless large public latrines in their new Stocks Market in the east end of 
Cheap Street, bordering on Walbrook. They made an excavation of no less than 
one hundred and thirty-nine loads of earth, probably so as to pass sluices of 
water beneath the latrines from the nearby flowing stream.’ These latrines were 
made of stone, even down to the very seats." The public latrines of Fenchurch 
and the Stocks are the only ones found mentioned for the central parts of the 
city. But there were still others on the water front. (14) In 1421 the wardmote 
inquest of Baynard Castle Ward reported the common privy there to be piled 
up with wood on either side, so that its walls and roof were ruinous and broken. 


1 Charles Welsh, History of Tower Bridge (London, 1894), p. 44. 

2 Supra, p. 306. 3 Cal. Let-bk.1, 137. 
4 Thid. 5 See page 306. 

6 Pl. & Mem. Rolls, A 51, m 4". 7 Ibid., m 2". 

8 Ibid., A 50, m 5”. ® Tbid., m 6°. 

10 Week Book, 1, 311; u, 70. 1 Tbid., u, 68. 
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Moreover, divers men fixed their boats and shoutes to a post of the said latrine, 
which was likely to give way.! Clearly this latrine also dropped its filth into the 
Thames. (15) Another common ‘wardrobe’ is mentioned in a will of the year 1316 
as being situated at the ‘Wynwharf.’? This would seem to have been the wharf 
of the Three Cranes in Vintry Ward, where the vintners unloaded their wines. 
(16) Still one other common latrine must not go unnoticed — that of the wool- 
staple at Westminster, built in 1353-54 on piles over the Thames.’ It was at 
this time that Edward 11 had the wool-staple removed from abroad to West- 
minster, and built the new Staple there.‘ 

Of the sixteen public latrines listed above, numbers (8), (9), and (10) are pos- 
sibly duplications of others already mentioned. Certainty has, therefore, been 
established for the existence of at least thirteen mediaeval London public la- 
trines. The fact, however, that a knowledge of even this number has been success- 
fully gleaned from mere incidental documentary evidence clearly indicates that 
there must have been many more such public conveniences. Likewise the bequest 
of John Philipot in 1381, in which he had certain tenements revert to the mayor, 
aldermen, and commonalty of London for the making of conduits, common la- 
trines, and so forth,' indicates that a general interest in the establishment of such 
necessary houses must have been aroused in the minds of certain public-spirited 
citizens. 


Public latrines, however, were not the only ones built over running water. 
Certain well-to-do citizens eagerly availed themselves of such ready convenience 
for the clearance of filth from their privies. Walbrook stream, for instance, run- 
ning down through the centre of the city, seems from early times to have been 


used as an open sewer, in which people got rid of much dung and other filth and 
rubbish from their stables and houses; and some of them doubtless also built 
their latrines over it, although not until 1383 was such a practice permitted by 
law. As early as 1313-14, and again in 1344-45, certain citizens were required by 
the assize of nuisances to remove cloacas or latrines that they had built over the 


1 Pl. & Mem. Rolls, A 50, m 6°. 

? Calendar of Wills, proved and enrolled in the Court of Hustings, London, a.p. 1258-1600, ed. 
Reginald R. Sharpe (London, 1889), 1, 267. 

* Exchequer Accounts, E 101, Bdle. 471, Bo. 8. 

* Ibid. Also Cal. Let-bk. G, 16. 

5 Cal. of Wills, u, 276. Mr Henry Thomas Riley, editor of Liber Custumarum, in discussing the sur- 
vey of lanes leading to the Thames made in 1344, says: “The lanes themselves, in many instances 
appear to have been flanked with one or more latrines, mostly, if not in every instance, of a public 
nature; a source evidently of great inconvenience to those who had occasion to pass down the lanes 
for the purpose of embarking, unloading boats, fetching water, or . . . throwing dust and refuse into 
the Thames’ (Liber Custumarum, u, Pt. 1, p. cix.) And in a footnote he adds, “These latrines, which 
in some instances projected over the river, continued to be a prevalent nuisance on the waterside 
until the Great Fire of London, a.p. 1666’ (Ibid.). 

A reading of the survey shows, however, that only one latrine, that of Queenhithe, is actually 
mentioned as public; those in several Janes are mentioned as private; and those in three other lanes 
are left undesignated. There is, therefore, of course, the possibility of some of these last being public 
privies, since the owners were usually named in such reports in order that they might be held respon- 
sible for abating the nuisances. 
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watercourse.' Despite efforts of this sort to prevent the stream from becoming 
blocked with noxious filth, the practice of building latrines over it seems to have 
continued and increased, until finally in 1383 the city authorities decided that 
it should be lawful for persons having houses abutting on the water-course to 
have latrines built over the stream, provided they did not ‘throw rubbish or other 
refuse through the same, whereby the passage of the said water’ might be stopped. 
Every one who had such a latrine, or latrines, was to pay to the Chamber- 
lain a yearly fee of two shillings towards the expense of keeping the watercourse 
cleansed.? 

From this time on the practice of so building private latrines continued un- 
checked for the greater part of a century, evidently with ever-increasing diffi- 
culty and annoyance from the resultant filth blocking up and fouling the water- 
course. Finally in 1462-63, the common council ordained that all latrines over 
Walbrook should be abolished, and that the stream should be paved and vaulted 
over by the inhabitants owning the land on either side.* In 1477, a still further 
restriction was put on the building of latrines over the city’s running waters. 
The common council passed an ordinance forbidding the making of any ‘priveye 
or sege’ not only over Walbrook but also upon any of the town ditches, and order- 
ing the abatement of those already in existence.‘ 

As to private latrines built over the city ditches, the records mention only a 
few. In 1357-58, the Rector of the Church of St Botolph without Aldersgate was 
summoned before the court of the Assize of Nuisances, because he had allowed 
to accumulate around his newly built privy, standing over Houndsditch (the 
city moat) divers filth to the grave inconvenience of individuals passing by.® In 
1422, in the Ward of Cripplegate Without, a certain man was indicted for having 
one, and another man for having four, privies over the common waterway running 
to the city foss or moat, thus seriously stopping up the stream to the great an- 
noyance of the nearby neighbors. There were, therefore, doubtless, a good many 
other such latrines built over the various city ditches, of which, however, there is 
no record, because they did not happen to become especially obnoxious. 

The building of private latrines over the waters of Fleet River, flowing south 
into the Thames to the west of the city walls, seems also to have been put under 
the ban in 1463, the year in which the latrines over Walbrook were abolished; 
for it was then ordained that all latrines near lez gitties of Bridewell should be 
destroyed, and that those charged with casting filth into Fleet Ditch (around 
Fleet Prison) should cleanse the parts of the ditch abutting on their own prem- 
ises.” 

The casting of filth into Fleet Prison ditch had more than once been the sub- 
ject of complaint and protest on the part of the king; for the Fleet was not a city 
prison, but stood just beyond the city limits, and was directly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the king. In 1855 Edward 11 ordered the city to hold an inquest concern- 


1 Miscellaneous DD, preserved in the Guildhall Rec. Off. (London), m 22", and m 57’. 
2 Memorials, pp. 478-479. 8 Cal. Let.-bk. i, 21. 

4 Tbid., p. 149. 5 Miscellaneous FF, m 3°. 

6 Pl. & Mem. Rolls, 51, m 3°. 7 Cal. Let-bk. L, 37. 
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ing those citizens causing obnoxiously unsanitary conditions greatly endangering 
the health of the Fleet prisoners. The jurors found that, whereas the ditch should 
have been ten feet wide and running at a depth sufficient to float a boat laden 
with a tun of wine, it was now quite choked up with filth from latrines, eleven in 
all, and of sewers, three in number, discharging into it. To build these latrines, 
certain citizens had appropriated the ditch along their premises to the width of 
from one to three feet. One stream of water, lawfully, it is true, gushing out into 
the ditch had, however, been utilized to carry off dung and other filth; while two 
other streams containing divers filthy matters poured down into the ditch where 
they ought not to have been. So deeply had the filfth from these nuisances ac- 
cumulated that the water from Fleet Stream could no longer flood the prison 
ditch nor flow around the prison.! 

Now the mention of these three sewers at once suggests the possibility, even 
probability, of the citizens who utilized them having arranged for themselves 
water clearance of filth from kitchens, or from privies, or from both. With a 
sufficient supply of water available there was no reason why wealthy citizens 
should not have reproduced in miniature the sewerage system that was installed 
so many years earlier in Westminster Palace. 

Evidently the ditch of Fleet Prison was cleaned and the various nuisances 
abated, for nothing more was heard of the danger of unsanitary conditions until 
1388-89. In that year the king sent a writ to the sheriffs of London complaining 
of one, William Ervyn, clerk, having recently built divers latrines on his soil 
opposite Fleet Prison and of his intending to construct others, from all of which 
the filth would descend into the waters and the air would be corrupted to the 
grave inconvenience and discomfort of the prisoners and of those who visited 
them — their friends and pious doers-of-good-works distributing alms.? The 
mayor, Nicholas Extone, replied, acknowledging receipt of the writ, and stating 
that, before it came, the said William Ervyn had made a certain stone wall op- 
posite Fleet Prison on his own soil, where the water of the tide rose and fell, and 
where he was intending to make latrines. In this wall he had also made certain 
openings extending down into the water, which were for the clearance of the 
latrines; but he had so far placed no filth in these openings. The mayor assured 
the king that all such nuisances, for which the city was responsible, should be 
abated through the regular process of viewing by the mayor, sheriffs, and alder- 
men, as from time out of mind.’ 

This reply is important in that it gives some idea as to how at least some of 
the latrines along running streams were constructed to facilitate clearance of 
filth; and it also indicates that Fleet Stream around Fleet Prison — whatever re- 
versions to latrine nuisances may have occurred in the early part of the sixteenth 
century* — was kept clear of privies long before the general prohibitions of 1463 


1 Memorials, p. 280. 

* Chancery Miscellanea, preserved in the archives of the Pub. Rec. Off. (London), 110-119. 

3 Tbid., 110-119. 
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and 1477. Indeed, such restrictions were probably enforced around the prison 
from 1355 on through most of the fifteenth century. 

Another prison latrine, that of Ludgate, should be mentioned. This privy, 
ordinarily having voidance and cleansing of its filth into the town ditch (moat) 
on the north part of the prison, had such water clearance prevented in 1441 by 
the buildings of one Nicholas Clement dwelling next the prison. On the com- 
plaint of the keeper of the prison, the city authorities agreed to see to it that the 
said Clement allowed such water clearance to continue.' So much, then, for la- 
trines built over city watercourses and ditches. 

Certain people, however, either officially of influence or else so conveniently 
situated as not to create any nuisance for neighbors might well have used such 
method of water clearance for their latrines as above described. Indeed, in the 
Hustings Roll for 1402, an example is found for the Parish of St Michael of 
Crooked Lane in Bridge Ward. Here extending from Thames Street to the river, 
a distance of two hundred and thirty-three feet, stood buildings later to become 
Fishmongers’ Hall, though in 1402 divided into five separate tenements all 
owned by stockfishmongers, and still earlier owned by the wealthy and philan- 
thropic stockfishmonger, John Lovekyn, mayor of London in 1365-66, and after 
his death by his one-time apprentice, William Walworth, mayor in 1374 and 
again in 1380. Now the Hustings Roll states that William Walworth had built 
within his tenements there a certain tower, and within the south wall of that 
tower a latrine, set into the wall a depth of one foot, five inches, and a length of 
five feet, one inch. Outside the wall and to the south of the tower, the latrine was 
eleven feet wide from east to west, and fourteen feet long to the river Thames.” 
Undoubtedly this latrine, somewhat after the tower or turret type previously 
mentioned, had easy clearance of filth by means of the Thames water without any 
inconvenience to other citizens. 

But so advantageous was the water clearance of privy filth felt to be that there 
were not lacking those who tried to release the issues from their latrines into the 
common gutters. For instance, in 1314-15, a certain Alice Wade was summoned 
before the mayor for thus creating a nuisance. From her privy chamber in the 
solar (upstairs) of her house in the Parish of St Michael, Queenhithe, she had run 
a wooden pipe to the common gutter from of old passing down from the public 
lane and beneath divers houses (sub domib, diu’ sor’) for the purpose of receiving 
the rainwater and drippings from the said houses and from the gutters of the 
said lane. Thus through this wooden pipe she had been casting the filth of her 
privy into the common gutter, so that it had become more often blocked up and 
was so fouled as to become a vile nuisance to all the neighbors beneath whose 
houses it passed.* Alice was therefore forced to remove the pipe within forty 
days, the usual time limit for the abatement of nuisances. 


it, to the great danger of infection of the prisoners, etc. (Pat. Rolls 17 Hen. 7, Pt. 11 M 1 (36). Foot- 
note reference from E. Williams, Early Holborn and the Legal Quarter of London. A Topographical 
Survey ... 2 vols. (London, 1927), p. 219. 
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Other citizens, however, not so advantageously situated, may have attempted 
water clearance of privies in another way. According to a deed dated February, 
1449-50, in the Guildhall Library (London), Thomas Brightfield was to make at 
his own expense within the house where he lived in the Parish of St Martin, 
Vintry Ward, a chimney for a kitchen, a cistern of lead, with a lead pipe in the wall 
to Narrow Lane, and a privy of stone in the stone wall.! Now this cistern was 
doubtless intended as a receptacle for rainwater collected from the roof, and the 
pipe as a vent for the excess water accruing during heavy rains, leading it down 
to the public gutter. An example of just such a vent pipe is found — for a century 
and a half later, it is true — in the description of the first crude valve watercloset 
invented in 1596 by Sir John Harrington. 

Harrington prided himself on having overcome the unpleasant odors of 
privies by providing a temporary bow]-like receptacle into which was run from a 
reservoir, or cistern — provided with an overflow pipe — water to a depth of 
two feet so as to cover all human excrement falling into it. If the supply of water 
was plentiful, this receptacle was to be opened frequently from the bottom, so as 
to let all the filth flow down into the permanent cesspool, which was thus cut off 
from all but momentary contamination of the air of the privy. If, on the other 
hand, water was not plentiful, the receptacle was to be opened and refilled at 
least once a day.? Such, indeed, was the beginning of the modern valve water- 
closet with its temporary receptacle, or bowl, now flushed and refilled with water 
each time that it is used. 

Yet, though Sir John Harrington claims the honor of having invented the first 
crude valve system of privy flushing, it does not follow that he was the first to 
use any form of piped water flush for clearance of privy filth. Indeed, the house 
of John Brightfield may well have had just such a flush system. In it there was 
to be a cistern, evidently with even an excess of water at times, since it was to 
have an overflow pipe down to the public gutter. There was also to be a stone 
privy within the stone wall, perhaps the wall of the chimney, since the latter 
was the only new masonry to be built; and its flues, of course, passed down 
through the thickness of the wall to the underground cesspool. Such a flushing 
system might have been used not only for the privy filth but also for all the slops 
of the kitchen and of the household; for at least one other instance has been 
found on record of a tenement in mediaeval London so disposing (in a single cess- 
pool) of the rainwater from the roof and the ‘liquors’ and filth (putredines) from 
the household.* Moreover in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was not un- 
common for filth to be flushed from London kitchens through pipes, sometimes, 
indeed, to the nuisance of neighbors.‘ 

But to return to the question of privies in chimneys. A Hustings will for the 
year 1324 throws some light on how such may have been arranged. Henry ‘le 
Gaugeur’ bequeathed to his wife his cellar in the Parish of St Michaels of Pater- 
noster Church, along with certain rooms built over it; namely, a small hall, a 
room called a parlor, a chamber with a chimney, an alley leading to a cloaca, and 


1 Guildhall Library Deed 42”. 2 Under Eight Reigns, Chap. u, “The Metamorphosis of Ajax.’ 
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the cloaca itself.1 This alley was evidently one of those narrow passages such as 
lead to garderobes situated in towers and turrets. It probably led around to the 
back of the chimney where latrine flues were constructed within the chimney 
wall. Still another Hustings will for the year 1365-66 tells of a certain long cham- 
ber provided with a chimney and a latrine.? 

Still further interesting information concerning the construction of garderobe 
within the masonry of houses is found ina building contract for the year 1342. 
The mason was to dig beneath the place belonging to William Marbrer, vintner, 
in Paternoster Row in the Parish of St Michael-ate-Corn, an excavation seven- 
teen feet deep, and to make at the end thereof in the northwest corner beneath 
the floor, a vault with a garderobe, the same to be built of chalk and the pipe 
thereof of stone. The walls of the cellar vault (not of the privy) were to be of good 
ragstone as high as the first jettie (i.e., the first projecting storey); and in each 
end of the cellar was to be built a chimney carried up to the height of the jettie 
in stone.* Now whether the chimney standing in the cellar end near the privy 
projected so as actually to form part of its enclosure or was in any way connected 
with it, one cannot say. But it is clear that the privy had a deep, vaulted cess- 
pool built of chalk, with a stone flue into it for the passage of filth. A cellar such 
as this one, of course, with its fireplaces, was really an English basement, the walls 
of which rose two feet above the pavement and had four windows overlooking 
the street.‘ 

Mention of other such privies with pipes is not infrequent. In 1308, William de 
Hanigtone, skinner, had a large house built, in the cellar of which were two en- 
closures across under the hall, and one enclosure for the cloaca, which had two 
pipes. In 1310 three shops in Fleet Street had above them two chambers with 
a garderobe adjoining, an arrangement that would have necessitated a pipe to 
carry the filth down to the cesspool.* The Hustings Roll for 1316-17 tells of two 
shops in the Parish of St Nicholas, Coldharbor, that had in connection with them 
a two-storeyed stone-walled garderobe.? An Assize of Nuisance for 1330-31 tells 
of how William Abel and his wife had had the use of a certain privy, the pipe of 
which lawfully ran into the neighbor’s cesspool (puteum) ; but the neighbor had 
wrongfully removed both the privy and the pipe, which he was accordingly ob- 
liged to replace.* Another Assize of Nuisance, for 1347-48, tells of how two men 
living in a solar above another man’s cellar extended the pipe of their privy, situ- 
ated in the solar, so as to let the filth run into the cellar and occupy the whole of 
it, a nuisance which they were ordered to abate.® Still other examples of privies 
with pipes might be given. 

Other data, however, proving the common use of this type of privy can be 
found in abundance in the accounts of the wardens of London Bridge Estate. 
In these accounts the entries concerning latrine pipes are numerous; but almost 


1 Cal. of Wills, 1, 322. 2 Hustings Rolls, 98 (150). 
* London Bridge Deed, preserved in Guildhall Rec. Off., Pt. fol. G 16. 
‘ Specified in the deed. 5 Memorials, pp. 65, 66. 

* Hustings Rolls, 39, m 102". 7 Ibid., 45, m 26". 

8 Misc. DD, m 44". ® Misc. DD, m 61". 
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without exception those mentioned were made of pipe-boards, not necessarily 
because stone pipes were never used in the latrines of the London Bridge tene- 
ments, but probably because the many wooden pipes in use frequently wore out 
and had to be replaced. In one instance no less than one hundred and seventy 
feet of pipe-board for latrines was bought.” In another instance, however, there 
were purchased two latrine pipes of plaster.* 


The privies of the London Bridge Estate tenements usually had deep cess- 
pools, a fact which is amply illustrated both by references to the building of new 
latrines and by numerous entries concerning latrine cleaning. For the year 
1390-91 the following entries are found concerning the building of a new latrine 
for a tenement at Fenchurch: For the carting away of sixty loads of earth. . . 
10s. For two men digging for two and a half days each at 6d a day .. . 2s 6d 
For a certain mason making the stone walls of the latrine, 23s 4d. Also, in 1391- 
92, for a certain mason making a new latrine in a certain house at St Nicholas 
Shambles, digging the pit, and finding the stone, tile, and cement for the work 
... £4.5 Again, in 1396-97, for the same mason making a new latrine in another 
tenement at the shambles, digging the pit, taking away the earth, and finding 
the lime, sand, and all other material, and also for his removing a chimney there 
and placing it elsewhere . . . £5 6s 8d.* Now, when it is taken into consideration 
that the average wage of even skilled laborers at this time was not over 6d 
to 7d a day,’ it will readily be seen that these latrines were really expensive estab- 
lishments. For instance, the £4 paid for the work and material put into the latrine 
built in 1391-92 equalled the wages for from around one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and sixty days’ skilled labor. Such latrines, even though each built 
for the convenience of a whole tenement with all its tenants, must have been 
looked upon as rather pretentious utilities of which the owners were justly 
proud. 

Still further insight is gained into the size of various latrines by a study of 
account items of the London Bridge Estate dealing with privy-cleaning ranging 
over a period of thirty-seven years, from 1382-1419. At first the cost of cleaning 
was merely stated in a round sum without any specification as to amount of filth 
removed. For example, for the cleaning of individual privies, 16s 8d, . . . 6s, 
... 10s,... 46s 8d, . . . 26s 8d, . . . 30s, . . . and 13s 4d; and for the cleaning of 
two privies at a time, 30s, . . . 53s 4d, . . . and 17s 4d.* In 1411-12, however, the 
payments to Henry Ivory, privy cleaner, began to be entered along with the 
number of pipes (or else tuns) of filth removed. (Pipes, the vessels used at that 
time, and, indeed, still used in various parts of rural England, for carrying away 
the filth from privy cesspools, each equalled } tun, or 2 hogsheads, or 4 barrels.) 


1 Accounts of the Masters of London Bridge, Roll 6, m 9; 7, m 10; 11, m 12; 14, m 8; 15, m 9; 17, 
m 8; Week Book 1, 152. 3 Week Book, u1, 356. 

? Roll, 2m 7. 5 Bridge Mast. Acc’ts. rolls 10, m 14; 11, m 6. 

* Bridge Mast. Acc’ts., roll 11, m 9. 3 7 Ibid., roll 15, m 7. 

* See wages of plasterers, tilers, and daubers. (Ibid., rolls 1, m 6; and 6, m 12.) 

8 Ibid., rolls 1, m 10; 10, m 14. Week Book 1, 27, 140, 169, 174, and 229. Also rolls 2, m 7; 16, m 1; 
and Week Book 1, $2. 
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Henry Ivory was paid such sums as the following: For 23 pipes . . . 41s 8d. For 
8 pipes . . . 16s. For 31 pipes, at 20d a pipe (specified) . . . 51s 8d. For 4 pipes 
... 8s. For 24 pipes . . . 40s. For 5 tuns with carriage . . . 23s 4d.' Though it is 
stated in only one entry, these prices may be assumed in each and every instance 
to include carriage. The reason for the prices varying from 3s 4d a tun for the 
larger cleanings to 4s and 4s 8d for the smaller may, of course, be merely a 
matter of the usual lower price for larger quantity. Be that as it may, it is inter- 
esting to compare these prices with that set about fifty years later (1466) by the 
city authorities. In that year John Lovegold petitioned the city authorities to 
grant him a monopoly of the clearing of all privies within the city for a term of 
ten years at 2s 6d a tun, because, he said, the business had hitherto been done 
imperfectly and at an exhorbitant charge. The authorities finally granted him 
the monopoly, but at only 2s 2d a tun, a much lower price, indeed, than that paid 
to Henry Ivory by the wardens of London Bridge.? 

As to at what time during the twenty-four hours of the day these privies were 
cleaned, little evidence has been obtained; but, such as it is, it all points to the 
general practice being carried on at night. For instance, in 1412-13, the London 
Bridge wardens paid for candle and packthread bought for repair of a latrine by 
night, 4d.* Another and much more interesting case, taken from the Exchequer 
Accounts for 1281,‘ tells of the cleaning by night of the cloaca of Newgate Gaol, 
and the repair of the privy, the job taking in all five nights. Expenses were listed 
(1) for cleys (hurdles), boards, a ladder, and lights; (2) for timber, nails, and car- 
penter’s work for making two doors to the entrance to the gaol (i.e., from the 
privy), and for repairing and newly making the seat of the privy; and (3) for 
stone, sand, lime, and mason’s work in repairing the breach made in the stone 
wall, in order to remove the privy filth, and in strengthening the tower over the 
cloaca. (4) Thirteen men worked five nights cleaning the cesspool, while four 
watchmen, hired for four nights, stood at the gap made in the wall, to prevent 
escape of any prisoners. The wages of the privy-cleaners were 7d each a night; 
while those of the masons were only 5d. Lights for carrying on the work cost 8d; 
and the cost of all labor and materials used totalled £4 7s 8d. The largest single 
item of expense was 32s 6d, for the actual cleaning of the cesspool, a sum con- 
siderably less than was often paid by the wardens of London Bridge for similar 
jobs a century later; but then, it is true, wages were considerably higher after the 
beginning of the outbreaks of Black Death (1348-49). 

Taken as a whole, this extensive piece of work carried through successfully at 
night in Newgate Prison was quite as large as any undertaken by the cleaners of 
the privies of the London Bridge Estate tenements. It was performed at night, 
in part at least, because the privies were in daily use—the mere guarding against 
the escape of prisoners could have been done much more easily during daylight. 
Moreover it was entirely for this reason that the wardens of London Bridge in 
1412-13 had a privy repaired at night. 

But it must not be assumed that citizens of mediaeval London found the evil 


1 Bridge Mast. Acc’ts, Wk. Bk. 1, 864; 11, 18, 91, 129, 304. 2 Cal. Let-bk. L, 67. 
8 Bridge Mast. Acc’ts. Wk. Bk., 11, 23. *E 101-467, no 11. 
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odors arising from removal of privy filth any less obnoxious than did the London- 
ers of 1671, the year when the common council enacted that no ‘goung-fermer’ 
should carry ordure till after ten o’clock in winter and eleveno’clock in summer at 
night, and also provided a penalty of 13s 4d against any of them convicted of 
spilling such filth in the streets.! There is, indeed, every reason to believe that the 
general practice of night cleaning was established long before the law was actu- 
ally put on the city books. Doubtless the wardens of London Bridge, and also 
the owners of other large tenements and household establishments throughout 
the city, regularly had their privy cesspools cleaned during the night time. True 
it is that there were often nuisances created by the more careless and shiftless 
classes living in the slummier parts of the city; but, on the whole, the better 
class of citizens seem to have given serious thought to the care and cleaning of 
their privies, a point of view, which is also borne out by the fact that some of 
them provided for such matters even in their wills.? 

Now, though it has been shown that the more well-to-do citizens usually tried 
to lessen the stench in their privies by having the chamber connected with the 
cesspool only by pipe, it should not be overlooked that many privies, especially 
of the poorer people, must have been placed directly over the cesspools with only 
the floor between. Such, for instance, was the type of privy in which, according 
to the Coroners’ Roll for 1326, Richard the Raker was drowned. After Richard 
had entered the privy and had seated himself, the rotten planks of the floor gave 
way, letting him fall into the deep cesspool filth. There his body was found by 
William Scott, his fellow raker.* 

Another fatal accident in connection with a cesspool must be mentioned, in 
order to show how some of the more humble of these receptacles were sometimes 
made. In the courtyard of a certain house in Bread Street Ward, two men had 
dug a privy well to the depth of five casks — literally so, since they had cribbed 
it by placing within it, one upon the other, five casks, in which new wine had been 
kept. As one of the boards from the end of one of the casks had fallen to the bot- 
tom of the well, one of the men put down a ladder and began to descend, only to 
be overcome by the fumes (carbon dioxide) of the wine-soaked staves, so that he 
dropped unconscious to the bottom. The other man descended to rescue him, 
only to fall in like manner, so that both were asphyxiated.‘ 

Now here was a cesspool probably twenty feet deep — at any rate, deep 
enough to require a ladder for one to descend to the bottom; yet (as a cask con- 
tains approximately two barrels) the whole cesspool contained only the space of 
about ten barrels — a small receptacle, indeed, when compared with some of 
the larger cesspools of the London Bridge Estate tenements, from which, when 
cleaned, the filth filled from one hundred to one hundred and twenty barrels.® 


1 An Act of the Common Council of the City of London, 1671, preserved in the Guildhall Library, 
p. 28. 2 Hust. Rolls, 36 (79); 76 (246). 

* Cal. Coroners Rolls of City of London, A.D. 1300-1378, ed. Reginald R. Sharpe (London, 1913), 
p. 168. 4 Cal. Let-bk. B, 277. 

5 Vide supra, p. 26. It is not surprising that into such large cesspools the bodies of murdered people 
were, on more than one occasion, thrown; for these deep wells took several years to be filled, and 
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The topography of London, indeed, was in some respects well adapted to the 
use of deep privy wells. Sloping for miles from the north of the city down to the 
Thames River lay a thin layer of clay over deep gravel; and it was into this gravel 
that most of the cesspools dipped down, so that they had ready release for the 
liquid part of their contents. 

Whatever contamination resulted to the waters of the numerous city wells, 
the cesspool system continued, and in fact came into more common use, partly, 
no doubt, because of the ever-growing public opinion against the discharge of 
privy filth into the streams, ditches, and open sewers of a city growing ever more 
densely populated. The restrictions ordained in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were maintained and even strengthened. According to the Statute of 
the Streets (1633), no man was to make any ‘widrawes’ in any of the town ditches 
or town gullets under penalty of 20s;? and, according to the Act of Common 
Council (1671), no man was to ‘make or continue any widraughts, Seat, or Seats, 
for Houses of Easement over, or Dreins’ into any of the common sewers without 
licence of the commissioners for the time being, under penalty of 40s a month 
for so long time as they should be continued after warning.’ Now, it is true, that, 
in the mention of the ‘licence’ there is the implication that people of wealth and 
of influence could, in certain instances, obtain the privilege of releasing their 
privy filth into certain of the city sewers; but the severe penalties attached to so 
doing without licence also indicate clearly that it was a rare practice. 

Even after 1834, when at last there began to be organized a fairly adequate 
system of underground sewers, the privy cesspools of houses were neither abol- 
ished nor yet allowed to be connected with these sewers except on payment of a 
special fee of 17s 6d. No one was compelled to drain his house; and, even when he 
did so, he was forbidden under penalty to connect his privy cesspool, even as an 
overflow, with the sewer.‘ The reason for such restriction was, of course, that 
sewers were not as yet trapped to keep down evil odors, and sewer gas often 
entered the houses.® 

The avoiding of evil odors, however, brought to the city the much more deadly 
menace of contaminated wells, a menace, which doubtless existed, though in less 
degree, in the much smaller London of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, and which continued to exist down even to 1866 (and after) — the 
year when the commissioners of sewers finally brought in a genuinely scientific 
report concerning the contamination of city wells. The cool, sparkling waters 
of these wells, it was found, were often preferred by people to the piped water of 
the two city companies; but the very sparkle of such waters was due to the 


meanwhile the criminal could have made good his escape, if the murder had not been otherwise found 
out, before the privy was cleaned and the remains of the victim were discovered. (Assize Roll 547°, 
mm 29", 31’, and 49”. 

1John W. Tripe, The Sanitary Condition and Laws of Medieval and Modern London (London, 
1881), p. 15. 

2 John Stowe, A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster .. . Since reprinted and augu- 
mented by the author and afterwards by A.M., H.D., and others (London, 1633), p. 666. 

+P. 29. ‘ Tripe, op. cit., p. 15. 5 Ibid. 
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presence of ammonia and other organic matter in solution. Among various 
causes of such contamination was the frequent pollution of wells by privy filth, 
resulting in outbreaks of cholera and malignant fevers among patrons of affected 
waters.! Such outbreaks, of course, must also have been by no means infrequent 
in mediaeval London. 


If, however, the mediaeval Londoner was, for the most part, blind and in- 
different to this less obvious source of danger to health, he was quite aware of the 
obnoxious nuisances arising at times from the proximity of privy cesspools. Hence 
it was that from of old the city had established ordinances governing their 
construction. Every cesspool was to be built at least two and a half feet from the 
neighbor’s soil, even though walled with stone; and, if walled merely with earth, 
at least three and a half feet.? 

The need of such an ordinance is well exemplified in the rolls of the Assize of 
Nuisances for the thirteenth, fourteenth, and the early part of the fifteenth 
centuries. It is true that the special nuisances arising from the privy cesspools 
being placed too close to the party lines do not strike one as numerous, if con- 
sidered in relation to the number of decades covered in the rolls; but they were at 
times exceedingly obnoxious. For instance, in 1328-29, Adam Mere and his 
brother William, living without Aldgate, were summoned before the assize on 
the complaint of William Sprot that they had a cloaca next his tenement, which 
was full of filth to overflowing, so that the dung together with the urine from the 
cesspool penetrated his wall, entered his house, and collected there, making a 
great fetor. In especial did he suffer damage thus daily, because the pit of the 
said cloaca was not distant from his wall the space of two and a half feet, as it 
ought to have been. Needless to say, the assize ordered an immediate abatement 
of the nuisance.’ Similarly in 1344-45, the filth of a latrine in Fridaystreet was 
found, through fault in the thickness of the wall in the tenement of the owner, to 
have penetrated the wall of the neighbor and to have defiled all his tenement. 
The assize therefore ordered the wall immediately repaired.‘ Still other similar 
examples could be cited. Nevertheless the occurrence of such nuisances seems to 
have been comparatively rare. 

But London citizens could complain upon occasion of much milder forms of 
nuisances. For example, in 1399-1400, Robert Asshecombe, broiderer, living in 
the Parish of St Albans, Woodstreet, complained before the Assize of Nuisance 
against the evil odors coming from his neighbor’s latrines through certain open- 
ings in the privies toward his property, and the nuisance had to be abated.5 
Similarly in 1421, the privy of a certain tenement in the Parish of St Andrews, 
Billingsgate Ward, was indicted by the wardmote jury because of the great 
stench coming from it into the public street, to the great nuisance of people.® 


1 Commissioners of Sewers Reports (Copy in the Guildhall Library), 1866, No. 17. 

* Liber Albus, ed. Henry Thomas Riley (London, Rolls Series, 1859), pp. 323-24. Also Mise. DD, 
m 86", 

§ Mise. DD, m 41°. 4 Tbid., m 57”. 

5 Misc. 1, m 7”. 6 Pl. & Mem. Roll, A 50,m6. 
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But a different type of nuisance, that of encroaching with privies on the com- 
mon soil of the city, seems to have persisted for centuries, for the most part in 
the too often disreputable lanes leading down to the Thames, and in certain 
suburbs beyond the city walls. In 1279-80, in Coventislane, Vintry Ward, where 
certain houses had been built encroaching on the lane two feet for a distance of 
thirty feet, the outlets of three cloacae — possibly overflow pipes from cesspools 
— had been constructed; and were ordered removed by the sheriffs.' Similarly 
in the survey of the lanes leading to the Thames, made in 1344, a public Water- 
gate, Tower Ward (?), was found stopped up by reason of a gutter issuing from a 
latrine and also a palisade built there.? Such a gutter, of course, may have 
afforded water clearance for the latrine, or, on the other hand, may have been 
merely an overflow pipe. 

Certain other latrine nuisances indicated in this survey of 1844 were excep- 
tionally obnoxious. Both Ebbegate and Dowgate Lanes had been unlawfully 
closed to the public by certain citizens who, in order the more effectively to 
prevent citizens using them, had constructed divers latrines, in Ebbegate upon 
gratings, and in Dowgate projecting beyond the pathway, so that in each lane 
the filth fell upon persons passing through.’ Similar, if less repulsive latrine nui- 
sances were also reported for other lanes leading to the Thames. That these 
nuisances persisted permanently, despite the investigation of 1344, is evident 
from the fact that the reports of city wardmotes for the years 1421 and 1422 re- 
veal much the same encroachment of privies in many of the same lanes.‘ 

Few such encroachments seem to have happened elsewhere. In 1352, however, 
a piece of public land sixteen feet wide was appropriated by William de Stratton 
to build upon without Ludgate, where he also made a deep pit and a quadratum 
for a latrine. He was therefore forced to pay to the city a yearly rent of 2s.5 Again, 
in 1357-58, certain people living within the yard of the Church of St Lawrence, 
Old Jewry, near the Guildhall, went through a great gate belonging to the church 
and built their garderobes on common soil, past which the mayor, aldermen, and 
others going to and from the Guildhall had to travel, to their great annoyance. 
This nuisance was promptly abated by compelling the rector of the church to 
close the great gate so that the people could no longer use this piece of commons.* 

It may or may not be of any significance that the last two nuisances cited oc- 
curred during the years immediately following on the first terrible outbreak of 
Black Death, a time when the city government would seem to have been con- 
siderably weakened and disorganized.’ So greatly, indeed, did city cleaning and 
ordinary regulations for city sanitation fall into abeyance during the plague year 
of 1349, that the king was forced to write the city authorities protesting against 
human feces and other obnoxious filth lying about in the streets and lanes, where 
it was being cast from the houses both by day and by night, so that the air of the 


1 Assize Roll 547*, m 24". 2 Liber Custumarum, ii, Pt. 1, 446-447. 

3 Tbid., pp. 449-450. 4 Pl. & Mem. Rolls, A 50 m 6°; 51 m 4". 

5 Jib. Cust., ii, Pt. m, 454. * Misc. FF, m 5”. 

7 Even as late as 1357 when the city authorities petitioned the king to lighten the burden of taxes, 
they stated that the city still was one-third empty from the plague of 1348-49. (Let.-bk. G. 85.) 
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city was polluted with foul odors to the great peril of citizens during that time of 
prevailing sickness; and he ordered all such filth to be immediately removed." 

Even in normal times, however, the removal of privy filth from mediaeval 
London was bound to give rise to frequent nuisances. Though the average well- 
to-do citizen doubtless hired a professional privy cleaner — even as did the ward- 
ens of London Bridge — to clean his privy and to cart away the filth by night 
either to the proper laystalls beyond the city limits or else to the dung-boats 
on the river front commonly used to bear away such matter, yet too much was 
left to the initiative of the individual and too little responsibility was taken in the 
way of close and constant supervision by the city, to prevent lazy and careless 
people from frequently dumping privy, and other, filth into out-of-the-way sub- 
urban lanes, the city water-courses, or along the banks of the Thames.’ Indeed, 
the unsightly condition of the river banks in this respect seems frequently to have 
annoyed the king coming by boat from Westminster to London Tower, and to 
have called forth his indignant protests.’ 


Yet the prominent place given to such offences in the various legal records of 
the city should not lead one to conclude that the whole of mediaeval London was 
frequently and extremely filthy,even according to the standardsof cleanliness and 
sanitation that it was then possible to achieve. In the more well-to-do and respect- 
able parts of the city, the citizens usually did what lay in their power to abate 
nuisances arising from privy (as well as other) filth, so that outside the privies, 
at least, there were seldom annoying odors either entering the rooms of the houses 
or floating on the city air. And even within certain privies — such as that of 
William Walworth near the Thames — there must have been little to offend the 
sense of smell. For the majority of prosperous citizens, however, privies with 
pipes and cesspools, and with, at times, cisterns of water to facilitate clearance 
of filth, were the best available arrangement; and these it was impossible to keep 
entirely free from tainted air, since no water-flush system with odor trap had as 
yet been devised. If citizens are to be judged by the time and money expended in 
their efforts to make their latrines comfortable, clean, and sanitary, then many 
citizens of mediaeval London must have deserved wholehearted praise and re- 


spect. 


Muncie, INDIANA. 


' Cal. Close Rolls (149-54), pp. 65-66. 

* For example, in 1421, Watergatestreet against Berelane, Tower Ward, was reported by the 
wardmote as being used by people as a dumping place for ordure of privies. (Pl. & Mem. Roll, A 50, 
m 7”.) 

* Memorials, pp. 205-296; Cal. Close Rolls, preserved in the Pub. Rec. Off. (London, Rolls Series 
1911), (1892-96), p. 188; Rotuli Parliamentorum ut et Petitiones, et Placita in Parliamento Tempore 
Richardi. Ric. I ad finem Henrici vu (London, 1767-77), 11, 306”. 





A MANUSCRIPT OF SENECA IN THE LIBRARY OF 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


By CLAUDE W. BARLOW 


THERE are at present in the United States three manuscript copies of the tractate 
by St Martin of Braga entitled Formula Vitae Honestae, frequently attributed to 
Seneca as the De Quattuor Virtutibus.' One of these, which is at the University 
of Illinois, was recently described in L. R. Lind and Albert Rapp, ‘A Manu- 
script of the Tractatus de Quattuor Virtutibus,’ Specutum, vu (1933), 255 ff. 
The second is MS. No. 42 in the Library of the University of Chicago.? Both of 
these belong to the fifteenth century. The third is found in a Seneca manu- 
script of the end of the thirteenth century or the beginning of the fourteenth 
which was bought for the Latin Department of Indiana University in 1926. 
This manuscript consists of fifty pages of parchment, 108 by 140 mm. As there 
are from thirty-two to forty lines on a page with a wide margin on all sides 
the writing is extremely small. Red and blue are used sparingly for capitals 
and paragraph marks. The lower margin of page 3 has been cut away. Prof. Sey- 
mour de Ricci, who examined the manuscript, believes that this once contained 
the identifying mark of a former owner. There is a thick brown leather binding 
which was put on at a later date when the parts of the manuscript were assem- 
bled. These parts are indicated by the abrupt breaks in the text after pages 18 and 


38. 
The following is a table of the contents of the manuscript: 


Page 

1 A diagram of the supposed genealogy of St Anne. 

2 Blank 

3-9 De Quattuor Virtutibus. Begins: ‘Quatuor virtutum species . . . ’ Ends: 
*...deficientem puniat ignaviam.’ 

9 At the bottom is the following paragraph: ‘Hunc librum composuit 
seneca nobilissimus oratorum ad Gallionem quendam amicum suum 
contra omnes impetus et machinamenta fortune. Fecit autem illum 
sub dialogo ut sit sensus conquerens et ratio comfortans. Liber autem 
iste et sensuum magestate et eloquii claritie et sententiarum brevitate 
refulget.’* 

De Remediis Fortuitorum. Begins: ‘Licet cunctorum poetarum ... 
Ends: ‘... corrupuerunt publici corruptores.’ This is followed by: 
‘Quid est deus? Mens universi. Quid est deus? Quod vides totum et 
quod non vides.’ (Sen. Nat. Quaest. 1, Prolog. 13.) 
15-17 Senecae ad Lucilium, Ep. 40. 
18 De Ira, Liber m1. Ends: ‘ . . . dentes acuuntur.’ 11, 1, 6. 


, 


1 F, Haase, L. Annaei Senecae opera quae supersunt, (Leipzig, 1852), 11, 468-475, reprinted in 1902. 

2 Edgar J. Goodspeed, A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS in the Libraries of the University of Chi- 
cago, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912), p. 43. 

’ The same paragraph also precedes the De Remediis Fortuitorum in Codex Escurialensis Q. I. 8, 


fol. 84°. 
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‘ 


Naturalium Quaestionum Liber 1. Ends: ‘... intermixtos ovium 
greges.’ 111, 27, 7. 
Senecae ad Lucilium, Epp. 19, 20, 21, 22. Begins: ‘sine desiderio aut 
morsu ...” XIX, 4. 
Anonymous. Begins: “Gaudemus et merito quod illa que cupimus... .’ 
This is apparently in the form of a letter, but is fragmentary. 
49 At the top are four sentences, each beginning with the word benefac. 
50 Unnumbered and blank. 

For the life and works of St Martin of Braga two books should be added to 
those mentioned by Lind and Rapp. The most complete collection of the works 
is to be found in H. Florez, Espaiia Sagrada (2nd ed., Madrid, 1787), xv, 383 ff. 
The best life of St Martin is in the introduction to C. P. Caspari, Martin von 
Bracara’s Schrift De Correctione Rusticorum (Oslo, 1883). 

Since a careful study of the manuscripts of the Formula Vitae Honestae has 
never been made it will be worth while to point out some facts not found in the 
literary handbooks and to correct a few errors which have frequently been re- 
peated in them. 

In the first place it is striking to note the popularity of this work during the 
Middle Ages. That the work was very frequently copied has been well known, 
although it has never been suspected that actually over 425 manuscript copies 
of it are in existence today. Yet such is the number that I have been able to 
find in the catalogs available in the Yale University Library. This includes all 
copies of the three forms I am about to describe as well as French and Italian 
translations. The earliest is Monacensis 14492 of the ninth century, not 144 as 
reported by Rossbach! and several others. Cambrai 204 (199) is of the ninth or 
tenth century and to the tenth century also belong the following: Monac. 14738, 
Paris. Lat. 2772, Escurial. M. III. 3, Corpus Christi, Cambridge T. 4, Chelten- 
ham (Phillips) 16372 and Bern. 289. I have photostatic copies of all except the 
last two and nearly all of them have the dedicatory letter to Miro, contrary to 
the common statement that the oldest manuscripts do not have the preface. The 
preface is found in at least eight manuscripts older than the twelfth century. 
Monac. 14492 and Vat. Lat. 1783 are the only ones of this period in which it is not 
found. Later when this preface became lost the work turned up among the writ- 
ings of Seneca under the title De Quattuor Virtutibus Cardinalibus. In this form 
the text became exceedingly corrupt and was very commonly found with several 
other apocryphal works of Seneca. Still later it was entirely rewritten and with 
many sentences from Seneca’s letters appended to it was called De Copia Ver- 
borum, apparently by a copyist who found it in his manuscript directly after the 
supposed correspondence of Seneca and St Paul.? The rewriting was extensive. 
The first words in this form are: ‘Quisquis prudentiam sequi desideras. . . .’ 
Many sentences are omitted. Chapter rx (Haase) appears before v1, while v1, 
vil, and vim are completely changed and x is omitted. The appendix consists of 


10. Rossbach, ‘De Senecae Philosophi Librorum Recensione et Emendatione,’ Breslauer Philol. 
Abh., 11 (1888), 88. 
® Senecae ad Paulum, Ep. 9: ‘Misi tibi librum de copia verborum.’ 
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selections from the first forty-seven letters of Seneca, with a total volume nearly 
three times that of St Martin’s work. In general it follows the words of Seneca 
quite closely. This compilation does not seem to have been made much before 
the twelfth century. 


Yale University. 





THE STORY OF ISAAC AND ANDRONICUS 
By EDGAR H. McNEAL 


In SEPTEMBER 1185, the usurper Andronicus, who had gained the throne two 
years before by assassinating his kinsman, the child emperor Alexius 11, was over- 
thrown by a sudden insurrection in Constantinople and was succeeded by Isaac 
Angelus. The tragic and terrible events accompanying this change in succession 
are related in great detail by Nicetas in his history of the Byzantine emperors, 
which is the only important Greek source for the period.? The author of this work 
was a high official in the administration, serving as governor of the theme of 
Philippopolis around 1189 and holding later an important office in the imperial 
court at Constantinople. Thus he was exceptionally well informed about Greek 
politics, although he was extremely credulous and inclined to embellish his 
narrative with anecdotes of popular origin. He wrote this part of his history after 
the capture of the city by the crusaders in 1204.8 

According to Nicetas, Isaac Angelus had joined rather half-heartedly in the 
first resistance to Andronicus in 1183, but had made his peace with the emperor. 
One day Andronicus consulted a necromancer to learn the name of his successor 
and the date of his overthrow. When the omens gave out that he would be suc- 
ceeded by a man named Isaac, Andronicus took this to mean Isaac Comnenus, 
who had revolted and made himself lord of Cyprus. When the omens further 
showed that his overthrow would occur within a few days, he scoffed at the 
whole affair, saying that it would be impossible for his enemy to reach Con- 
stantinople from Cyprus within that time. It was suggested to him that the or- 
acle might refer to Isaac Angelus who was there in the city, but this also provoked 
his scorn because of the well-known inertia and cowardice of that person. Never- 
theless, while Andronicus was away from the city in his country palace across 
the straits, one of his high officials decided on his own authority to place Isaac 
Angelus under arrest. Coming to the house of Isaac, he summoned him to sur- 
render, but Isaac, terrified into sudden boldness, mounted his horse and rushed at 
his enemy and clove him through the head. Isaac then rode through the streets 


1 For a very different opinion of the order in which these three forms developed, cf. B. Hauréau, 
Notices et Extraits de Quelques MSS Latins de la Bibliothéque Nationale, (Paris, 1890), 1, 195 ff. 

2 Nicetas Acominatos Choniates, Historia, ed. I. Bekker (Corpus historiae byzantinae, Bonn, 
1835). The almost unbelievable career of Andronicus is recounted by Diehl in his Figures byzantines, 
1, 86-133. 

’ Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Munich, 1891), pp. 84 ff.; Chalandon, 
Jean II Comnéne et Manuel I Comnéne (Paris, 1912), pp. xxii ff. 
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brandishing his sword and calling out to the people that he had slain this villain. 
Coming to the church of Saint Sophia, he seated himself in the chair of the homi- 
cides. The populace thronged to the church, expecting to see him carried off to his 
death. As, however, none of the satellites of Andronicus appeared, the supporters 
of Isaac began to suggest to the crowd that they make him emperor. The agitation 
in Saint Sophia continued all that night, Isaac quaking and trembling and only 
hoping to escape without being killed. The next morning the whole populace of 
Constantinople crowded around the church and hailed Isaac as emperor. Some- 
one climbed up and took down the crown of Constantine which was suspended 
over the altar and put it on his head. Then they forced the patriarch Basil, 
against his will, to confirm the coronation. Andonicus, hearing of all this, came 
back to the city and prepared to defend himself in the Great Palace. When the 
crowd attacked the gates he himself seized a bow and began to shoot at them. 
Finally they broke open the gates and Andronicus escaped from the city in a 
galley. The crowd looted the palace and carried off the money that was stored in 
the treasury there. Andronicus was captured and brought back to the city. After 
being tortured and mutilated he was bound to the back of a mangy camel and 
paraded through the streets while the people swarmed around and maltreated 
him. He was then brought to the Hippodrome and suspended by his feet to a 
beam that was placed across the top of two pillars, and there he was subjected 
to further torture until he died. After his death the story was told that one day, 
while he and his cousin the emperor Manuel were watching the games in the 
Hippodrome, he himself had pointed out these two pillars and had said that 
sometime an emperor of Constantinople would meet a terrible death there. 

There is no good reason for doubting the accuracy of Nicetas’ account in re- 
spect to the essential facts. On the other hand, there are certain features of which 
we may well be suspicious. In the first place, Nicetas misses no opportunity to 
call attention to the sluggishness and pusillanimity of Isaac Angelus. As is well 
known, Nicetas in this part of his history, written after the fall of Constantinople, 
is inspired with patriotic scorn and hatred for the ‘Angeli brothers’ (Isaac II and 
Alexius III) and their hangers-on, who in his eyes were responsible for the fate 
that befell the ‘Empress of cities.’ In the second place, he seems to have drawn 
upon rumor and gossip for the picturesque details of his story, such as the con- 
sultation of the omens and the unwitting prophecy of Andionicus about the 
manner of his own death. 

The popular elements in Nicetas’ account suggest the existence in Constanti- 
nople of a legend purporting to explain the revolution of 1185. This is confirmed 
in a curious way by the survival in non-Greek sources of three versions which 
differ from one another but which have certain definitely legendary features in 
common. 

We note first the romantic tale found in the Old French history of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. This work is sometimes known as the ‘Continuation of William of 
Tyre,’ because it begins in 1183, where the Latin chronicle of William of Tyre 
leaves off. It was composed in the Holy Land early in the thirteenth century, 
and one group of manuscripts gives the name of the author as Ernoul, squire of 
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Balian of Ibelin.! The story of Isaac and Andronicus occurs in a section devoted 
to events in Constantinople just preceding the time of the Third Crusade.” 

In this version the story runs as follows: Andronicus, knowing that he was 
hated by the people, inquired of his astrologers the name of the man who would 
be emperor after him, and they told him his name was Isaac. Supposing this to 
mean Isaac Comnenus of Cyprus, Andronicus prepared to meet his attack, but 
one of his followers reminded him that Isaac Angelus, of the lineage of Emperor 
Manuel, was then in the city, and suggested that he be taken and slain as a meas- 
ure of security. So this man was sent to the house where Isaac was living with 
his mother, a poor widow. Recognizing his errand, Isaac took his sword and con- 
cealed it under his coat and went out to meet him. When the emissary of Andro- 
nicus reviled him and struck him in the face with a whip, Isaac drew his sword 
and cut off his head. Then the people of Constantinople gathered around Isaac 
and took him to the Great Palace and got the crown and led him to Saint Sophia 
and crowned him. Andronicus entered a galley and tried to escape to Trebizond, 
but was unable to cross the straits. Forced to return to the city, he took refuge in 
his palace of Blachernae and prepared to shoot Isaac with an arrow when he 
should come that way. As Isaac was passing, wearing the crown, Andronicus 
fitted an arrow to the string and bent the bow, but the bow broke in two. Then 
the people stormed the palace and took Andronicus. He was crowned in mockery 
with a crown of garlic stems and put on a cross for all to see and one of his eyes 
was put out. Then they put him on the back of an ass and made him take the tail 
in his hand, and they led him through the streets with this crown on his head, and 
the women came and heaped indignities upon him and tore him to pieces. Then 
they took his body and buried it in a manure heap near the column from which 
Morchofles later leaped.* And they found there a green porphyry vase with this 
inscription in Greek: ‘When the wretched emperor dies a shameful death, he 
will be buried here.’ Now after Isaac was emperor, he was greatly loved by the 
people, and there was no church or abbey that did not have his image over its 
portal.‘ 

1 The history has not been transmitted to us in its original form as a separate work, but only as 
a part of a great compilation, usually known as the ‘Livre d’Eracles,’ which includes as well a trans- 
lation of William of Tyre and later continuations. This will be found in the Recueil des historiens des 
croisades under the title ‘L’Estoire de Eracles empereur’ (Historiens occidentauz, vols. 1 and 11). A 
condensed form of the Old French history, continued to 1231, was published by Mas Latrie as the 
Chronique d’Ernoul et de Bernard le trésorier (Société de l’histoire de France, 1871). See his Essai de 
classification des continuateurs de Guillaume de Tyr (Bibliothéque de Vécole des chartes, xx, 1860); re- 
printed as an appendix to his Chronique d’Ernoul). 2 Recueil; historiens occidentauz, 11, 17-25. 

8 A reference to the execution of Alexius v Ducas ‘Murzuphlus’ in August, 1204. 

‘ The compiler of the shorter form of this history (Mas Latrie’s Chronique d’Ernoul) has not only 
condensed the story but has rationalized it by suppressing the incidents of the astrologers and the 
breaking of the bow. The wicked counsellor urges Andronicus to get rid of Isaac Angelus, and An- 
dronicus sends for him. Isaac consults his brother Alexius who advises him to go and offers to go 
with him. They set out for the palace of the emperor, but encounter the wicked counsellor in a narrow 
street and Isaac cuts off his head. Isaac then turns back and rides through the streets calling on the 
people to join him. They all go to the Great Palace and Isaac takes the imperial robes and goes to 
Saint Sophia and crowns himself. He then leads the crowd to the assault on the palace where Androni- 
cus is staying and captures him. 
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A somewhat different version of the same story is found in Robert of Clari’s 
chronicle of the Fourth Crusade. The author, a simple unlettered knight of Pic- 
ardy, was a member of that expedition which set out in 1202 to rescue the Holy 
Land and ended by capturing Constantinople. Some time after his return he 
dictated his story of the great adventure to a scribe who wrote it down in the 
Old French dialect of his native region. 

In his account of the diversion of the crusade to Constantinople, Robert in- 
serts a sketch of Byzantine history covering the period from Manuel 1 Comnenus 
to Alexius 11 Angelus. This begins with an anecdote about Emperor Manuel 
and his predilection for the French, the real point to which is the courage and 
audacity of the French and the meanness and cowardice of the Greeks. Then 
after a brief outline of events leading to the usurpation of Emperor Andronicus, 
we come to the main part of this interlude, the story of Andronicus and Isaac 
Angelus. 

Robert’s account may be summarized as follows: After gaining the imperial 
throne by assassinating the child emperor Alexius 1 and his mother, Andronicus 
set out to get rid of all who he thought might be opposed to him. Among these 
were three youths of the noble lineage of Angelus, one of whom was seized and 
blinded, while the other two escaped. Of these two one was named Isaac. He fled 
to the country of the Vlachs, but later returned to Constantinople and concealed 
himself in the house of a poor widow. He was so poor that he had nothing in the 
world but one servant and a mule. Learning of his presence in the city, the em- 
peror sent his wicked steward to seize him and have him hanged. When the 
steward with his company of sergeants appeared before the house where he was 
hiding and summoned him to come forth, Isaac put a sword under his coat and 
coming close to the steward, he clove him through the head. Then he seized the 
horse of the steward whom he had slain and rode off through the streets to seek 
sanctuary in Saint Sophia. The people of Constantinople, aroused by the tumult, 
thronged to the church to see the man who had done this deed. Moved by admi- 
ration for his hardihood, they decided to make him emperor in place of the hated 
Andronicus. So they sent for the patriarch and forced him by threats to come 
and crown Isaac. When Andronicus heard what had happened, he went to the 
church and got up on the gallery above the aisle where he could look down and 
see Isaac wearing the crown. Consumed with rage, he tried to shoot him with an 
arrow, but the bowstring broke. Returning to the palace he escaped from the city 
in a galley with a few companions. Then Isaac told the people they could have 
all the treasure of gold and silver in that palace and in the palace of Blachernae. 
The night on which Andronicus put to sea a terrible storm arose which drove 
the galley back to Constantinople. Seeing that they could not get away by sea, 
the companions of Andronicus took him to an inn and hid him behind the wine 
casks. Here he was discovered by the innkeeper’s wife who told her husband. 
The latter sent word to a high man of the city whose father Andronicus had 
slain and whose wife he had violated. This man came and carried off Andronicus 


1 The best edition is the one by Philippe Lauer, Robert de Clari: La Conquéte de Constantinople. 
(Les Classiques francais du moyen dge, Paris, 1934). 
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and brought him before the new emperor Isaac, who handed him over to the 
people to wreak their vengeance on him. They bound him on the back of a camel, 
with his face in its rump, and led him through the streets, and the people whom he 
had wronged struck at him with knives and daggers, until there was no flesh 
left on his bones. Then they threw the bones into a sewer. The accession of Isaac 
was commemorated by pictures over the portals of churches, showing Our Lord 
and Our Lady standing on either side of him and placing the crown on his head, 
and an angel cutting the bowstring, wherefore they said his lineage was called 
the lineage of Angelus. 

The story appears in still another form in the English chronicle that goes by 
the name of Benedict of Peterborough.’ It is found in a long section on Byzantine 
history which is interpolated under the year 1180, although covering events from 
that year to the overthrow of Isaac Comnenusof Cyprus in 1191. According to the 
editor, this section was probably taken from a letter or book sent back from the 
crusade in 1191 and was inserted by the compiler of the chronicle in the place 
that seemed to him most appropriate. 

After describing the wiles by which Andronicus got rid of the child Alexius u 
and his mother, the account tells of his cruelties toward his political opponents. 
One of these was a noble man named Andronicus Angelus, who was blinded and 
sent into exile along with two of his sons. This man had a third son named Isaac, 
who at that time was pursuing his studies in the schools of Paris (!). When 
Isaac heard of the sufferings of his family, he set out for Greece to find and con- 
sole them. On the way back he stopped off at a certain Greek island, where he 
encountered a hermit who had once been archbishop of Tyre. This holy man told 
Isaac that God had foreordained that he should become emperor of Constan- 
tinople and instructed him to go the city and await his destiny. Isaac believed 
him and returned to Constantinople, hiding in the outskirts with only one servant 
and a decrepit old packhorse. Here the patriarch Basil and other high men came 
secretly to visit him. Now a little later Andronicus called his magicians before 
him and asked them to discover if there was anyone in the world whom he still 
needed to fear. They demanded a victim for their auspices and Andronicus gave 
them the innocent son of a poor widow of the city. Examining the blood and en- 
trails they learned that the death of Andronicus was close at hand, and that he 
would be destroyed by a man named Isaac Angelus. So Andronicus sent his 
chancellor to seize this Isaac. When the chancellor came with his troop to the 
house of Isaac, the latter mounted his horse and dashed out at them and cut off 
the chancellor’s head. Then he rode straight to Saint Sophia and threw himself 
at the feet of the patriarch and told him what he had done. The patriarch raised 
him up and presented him to the people as their emperor and the crowd acclaimed 
him. Isaac then led the people to the palace where Andronicus was staying. As 
Andronicus was preparing to defend himself, a great crow alighted on the wall in 
front of him. Recognizing this as an evil omen, Andronicus tried to shoot the 
crow, but his bow broke. Isaac and his followers stormed the palace and took 
Andronicus, and he was subjected to torture for three days and then put to death. 

On comparing these three versions of the story, one is struck not so much by 


1 Gesta regis Henrici secundi Benedicti abbatis, by William Stubbs (Rolls series, 1867), 1, 255-260. 
As is well known, the ascription to Abbot Benedict is an error due to an early copyist. 
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the differences as by the coincidences — the recurrence of certain definite little 
themes. Thus all three of them contain the motif of the breaking of the bow (or 
the bowstring). Robert and the Old French history speak of Isaac as living at the 
house of a poor widow, while Benedict of Peterborough mentions the poor 
widow as the mother of the innocent youth who was handed over to the magi- 
cians. The poverty of Isaac, shown by his having only one servant and one beast 
of burden, occurs in Robert and in Benedict, the consultation of the magicians 
and the misinterpreted answer in Benedict and in the Old French history. 
Robert and the Old French history mention the pictures of Isaac over the portals 
of churches, apparently a piece of popular archaeology interpreting ancient mosa- 
ics as witnesses to a recent event. The Old French history alone has the story of 
the porphyry vase with its prophetic inscription, but this recalls the tale of An- 
dronicus prophesying his own death, as related by Nicetas. 

The common source of these stories was apparently a legendary history which 
grew up in Constantinople in the years after 1185. The framework was supplied 
by the historical facts that became matters of common knowledge — the slaying 
of the agent of Andronicus by Isaac, the agitation in Saint Sophia, the general 
insurrection and the coronation of Isaac, and the flight, recapture, and terrible 
death of Andronicus. Upon this framework popular imagination wove a folk-tale 
which must have included the features reappearing in all three or in two out of 
the three of the non-Greek versions. 

The earliest written form of the story — and at the same time the most dis- 
torted — is the one found in Benedict of Peterborough. If, as the editor suggests, 
this whole section was taken from a communication sent to England from the 
Third Crusade, it would naturally come from the army of Richard Lionheart, and 
the information would have been picked up not in Constantinople but in the 
Holy Land. Perhaps the most interesting feature of this version is the introduc- 
tion of Western motifs: Isaac a student at Paris, and Isaac visiting the holy 
hermit (the Percival theme). 

Presumably the author of the Old French history also heard the story in his 
own land, the feudal kingdom of Jerusalem. The version which he knew must 
have taken definite shape in Constantinople after 1204, since an important point 
of the tale, the burial of Andronicus and the discovery of a prophetic inscription, 
refers to the execution of Murzuphlus in August of that year. In general, this 
version keeps closer than the others to the historical facts supplied by Nicetas. 

Robert of Clari heard a version of the legend while he was in Constantinople 
with the crusading host, frora July, 1203, to March or April, 1205, the probable 
time of his departure for home. His account contains some incidents not found in 
any of the others: the flight of Isaac to the country of the Vlachs, the attempt of 
Andronicus to shoot him from the gallery of the church, the hiding of Andronicus 
behind the wine casks. He interpolated this entertaining tale in his chronicle of 
the Fourth Crusade, which he apparently dictated in 1216. 


Ounio State UNIVERSITY. 


1 This was already suggested by the editors of the volume in the Recueil des historiens des croisades, 
(Historiens occidentaux, 1 [1859] 22, note b.) Comparing the account in the Eracles with that in 
Nicetas, they say: ‘Cette narration porte le caractére d’un bruit populaire qui se grossit et se dé- 
veloppe & mesure qu’il s’éloigne du théAtre des événements.’ 
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A. H. Davis, trans., William Thorne’s Chronicle of Saint Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury (with a Preface 

by A. Hamilton Thompson). Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1934. Cloth. Pp. lxviii+-740. 32s. 
Wiiu1AM Tuorne’s devotion to his house converted his Chronica into a glossed 
chartulary of its privileges for the period from 578 to 1397. It became a storehouse 
of the papal bulls, the royal charters, the pleadings and processes, and the ordina- 
tions of vicarages, by which the rights of St Augustine’s Abbey were guaranteed. 
Beyond the interests of his own house he rarely strayed; of Magna Carta, Simon 
de Montfort, the Black Death and the Hundred Years War, he was almost com- 
pletely oblivious. Although Thorne’s interests were local, he necessarily exempli- 
fied trends in the general history of mediaeval monasticism and in the relations 
of England and the papacy. Students of these subjects will find his chronicle 
invaluable. 

The work under review is a translation of the sole edition of Thorne’s 
Chronica, which forms part of Sir Roger Twysden’s Historiae Anglicanae Scrip- 
tores Decem, published in 1652. It remains today the only important chronicle of 
the Scriptores Decem which has not been re-edited for the Rolls Series.! Mr 
Davis’s translation is preceded by an introduction whose paragraphs may be con- 
veniently grouped under three headings: (1) the surviving manuscripts of Sprott, 
who was Thorne’s predecessor, and of Thorne? (2) notes on Thorne® and Elm- 
ham; and (3) miscellanea concerning monastic life in the Middle Ages. Under 
the second and third headings, there is nothing that calls for comment in this 
journal; however, it should be pointed out that Mr Davis’s descriptions (pp. 
xx-xxxi) of the six manuscripts which he has used are worthy of a more preten- 
tious scholar. Elmham’s map of Thanet, said to be ‘the first cadastral map pro- 
duced in England’ (p. xxxvii) is reproduced on pages Ixvi-Ixvii. The analytical 
table of contents (pp. xiii—xviii), which closely follows Thorne’s headings, and 
the index (pp. 693-733), which tests well,‘ make reference to individual facts 
easy. 

With striking modesty, Mr Davis makes no pretence to professional scholar- 
ship. He avows that his work is ‘not intended to be a book for scholars and 
experts’ (p. ix). His translation was a labor of love, motivated by his interest in 
the history of Thanet. His objective was an accurate translation of Thorne, to 
whom the historian of Thanet must turn. So far as the reviewer can judge from 
numerous tested passages, Mr Davis has attained his main objective with con- 
siderable, although no complete, success. His renderings are literal rather than 


1 The only other chronicle in Scriptores Decem which has not been re-edited is the untrustworthy 
compilation of John Brompton. 

* It may be noted that Twysden requested his cousin, Sir Edward Dering, ‘to bring your history 
of William Thorne’ on his next visit (Archaeologia Cantiana, 1 [1858], 61-62). 

* An additional, but not very informative, reference to Thorne will be found in Cal. Close Rolls, 
1392-1396, p. 523. 

‘ Add ‘Library, gifts to, 436’; add to Alexander rv, 531; to Aurival, 580; to Tenterden, 339. Add 
‘Appeals to pope.” 
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literary. For difficult passages he has added the original Latin in footnotes; for 
most of these passages Mr Davis’s conjectures have at least the merit of plausibil- 
ity. Pitfalls, however, have not been completely avoided; they should be pointed 
out since Mr Davis’s accessible translation is likely to be consulted when Twys- 
den’s edition is unavailable. 

Mistranslations that might be attributed to a faulty knowledge of mediaeval 
Latin seem to be few. However, ‘petitioned the apostles’ (p. 354 1. 30) should 
have been rendered ‘sought apostoli’ ; the phrase is part of the regular formula of 
appeal.' Elsewhere the Latin of words used in technical senses might have been 
retained; thus ‘Extra de appellationibus bonae memoriae O. de Camera” should 
hardly have been rendered ‘Additional appeals re Osbern de Camera of good 
memory’ (p. 157) and ‘Digestum vetus inforciatum’ should surely not be ‘Old 
Digest covered’ (p. 436 1. 30), where inforciatum obviously refers to a part of the 
Code.’ Some difficulties arise from failure to consult independent copies of docu- 
ments transcribed by Thorne. A copy of the agreement on pp. 390-391 is printed 
in the Black Book* (pp. 329-330), where bulch is given as busce. The stricture on 
the pope, or on the papal chancery (p. 338 n. 1), is not here justified, for both in 
Dugdale and in the Register on Boniface vu the sentence is intelligible.’ Sarla- 
tensis refers to Sarlat in southern France and not to Carlisle (p. 447 n. 3). The 
largest group of errors in the text is due to carelessness in the translation of 
dates® or in the transcription of individual letters or figures.” The same lack of 
care is shown in the inconsistency of transcription of proper names and in the 
misplacement of the numbers of Twysden’s corresponding columns.* 

Mr Davis’s lack of training in the technical processes of the historian manifests 
itself most clearly in his book’s critical apparatus. In the footnotes, errors of 
commission and errors of omission abound. Citations are made erroneously,’ 
the years of the pontificates of the archbishops of Canterbury are frequently 


1 See, for example, Beverley Chapter Act Book (Surtees Soc. xcviu, 1898), 1, 298; and I. Churchill, 
Canterbury Administration, London, 1933, p. 319 n. 2. 

? See Decretal. Greg. IX, lib. 1, tit. xxviii, cap. 51. 

3 Likewise Auditor (litterarum) contradictarum (p. 367) and Recorda (pp. 646 and 647). ‘St Peter, 
in the cathedral,’ (p. 390 1. 6) might better have been St Peter in Cathedra. 

4G. J. Turner and H. E. Salter, ed., The Register of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, commonly 
called The Black Book, London, 1915, pp. 329-330. 

5 W. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, 1, 129; and G. Digard, ed., Les Registres de Boniface VIII 
(Bib. des Ecoles Fr. d’ Athénes et de Rome), no. 4366. Where Thorne reads ne vos, the other copies read 
neve. The verb is possint. 

* The corrected dates are: 21 September (p. 396 1. 6); twenty-seventh day of July (p. 577 1. 33); 
the thirty-sixth year (p. 578 Il. 22-23); 18 February (p. 618 1. 3); 1385 (p. 643 1. 25); and Twysden 
gives the date ‘Westminster 25 November 1384’ where Mr Davis omits it (p. 640 I. 15). 

7 The corrected words are: predecessors (p. 156 1. 20); John xxi (p. 262 1. 30); 53 (loads of wheat, 
p. 396 1. 17); Aurival (p. 577 1. 9 and p. 580 1. 6). Twysden (col. 2152) actually reads £215 @s. (p- 
608 1. 23 and n. 1). 

8 Examples are cols. 1900, 1905, 1909, 1933, 2075, and 2082. 

» Page 23 n. 3, for 252 read 264 ff.; p. 24 n. 3, for 293 read 291; p. 377 n. 2 for 7 read 13-14; p. 503 
n. 9, for 1984 read 1784; p. 525 n. 1, for 2094 read 1917 and 2100, 
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given inaccurately! and documents are assigned incorrect dates.? Moreover, the 
identification of persons or places is sometimes faulty.’ Finally, Mr Davis ob- 
viously expects too much from the chronological table given in Elmham’s 
Historia. The silence of a chronological table proves very little; surely it estab- 
lishes no case against the genuineness of a document. In fact two bulls, which Mr 
Davis thinks suspicious because they are not entered in Elmham’s Table, can 
be found in independent copies elsewhere. A third bull, which Mr Davis suspects 
for the same reason (p. 87 n. 1), is actually given in full in the body of Elmham’s 
Historia (pp. 405-406).4 In short, the errors of commission in the footnotes re- 
quire that the critical apparatus be used with great caution. 

The errors of omission in the footnotes follow from the brevity of the bibliog- 
raphy. It is strange that Mr Davis neglects to cite more often the Black Book,’ 
which he used. The complete omission of reference to the various calendars of 
papal registers and chancery enrollments is striking. Furthermore, the use of at 


1 Examples are found p. 44 n. 3; p. 67 n. 2; p. 127 n. 1; p. 155 n. 1; p. 206 n. 4; p. 336 n. 1; p. 552 
n. 3. 

2 The corrected dates are February 18, 1179 (p. 109 n. 1. See Jaffe-Lowenfeld, Regesta, no. 18294); 
53 Hen. m1 (p. 252 n. 1); 1285 (p. 288 n. 3); 1290 (p. 320 n. 4); June 2 (p. 395 n. 7); July 17,1329 
(p. 463 n. 1. See Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 478); 1851 (p. 508 n. 2); xv kal. Aug. =July 17 (p. 515 
n. 1); viii id. Mart.= March 8 (p. 523 n. 1); id. Feb.= Feb. 13 (p. 537 n. 2); and on p. 543 n. 1, read 
fifteenth year of Gregory 1x, 1241, month of April. 

3 For Roger (Exon.), Bartholomew (Worc.) (p. 97 n. 1) read Bartholomew (Exon.), Roger (Worc.). 
Henricus Albanensis was not Henry, abbot of St Albans, (p. 128 n. 2), but Henry, cardinal bishop of 
Albano. The contemporary abbot of St Albans was Simon. This note should begin ‘The subscrip- 
tions, the pope and 16 cardinals.’ Ferentino (p. 218 n. 1) probably refers to Ferentino, Italy, and not 
to Faringdon. For Harpenden (p. 272 n. 1) read Abingdon, and see W. A. Pantin, Documents . . . of 
English Black Monks, London: 1931, Camden Society, 1, 100 ff. The phrase ‘the twelfth year of our 
ordination’ (p. 309 n. 1) is probably misplaced; it apparently belongs to the date of Peckham’s pre- 
ceding letter (See C. T. Martin, ed., Registrum Epistolarum Fr. Johannis Peckham, Rolls Series, 1, 
971); and consequently there is no need to postulate an unknown chronicler (p. xxvi 1]. 37-39). The 
pope’s remark on Winchelsey, ‘for he is a great theologian, he is de Rypariis’ (p. 369) probably refers 
to the fact that Winchelsey had been a rector of the University of Paris; it is unlikely that his surname 
was Rivers. The abbot referred to on p. 407, 1. 27 is T. Fyndon, for the charter is given in Cal. Charter 
Rolls, 11, 435, under date of June 14, 1294. It was not Urban v1 (p. 612 n. 4), but Urban v who had 
been abbot of St Victor of Marseilles; and the latter had returned to Rome in 1367. 

‘ C. Hardwick, ed., Historia Monasterii S. Augustini Cantuariensis by Thomas of Elmham, London: 
Rolls Series, 1858. The bull Licet monasterium sancti (pp. 225-226) of which Mr Davis says, “This 
letter is not mentioned in E, therefore probably suspicious,’ is given independently in H. R. Luard, 
ed., Matthaei Parisiensis, Chronica Majora, Additamenta, Rolls Series, London: 1882, pp. 250-260. 
Similarly, the bull, Dudum pro parte (pp. 372-875), which is ‘not in E,’ is transcribed in full in 
Dugdale, op. cit., 1, 180-181, and in Registrum Simonis de Gandavo, Episcopi Saresbiriensis, Canter- 
bury and York Society, pp. 122-125, and is calendared in G. Digard, ed., Les Registres de Boniface 
VIII, no. 5146, and in J. W. Willis-Bund, ed., Register of Bishop William Ginsborough, Oxford: 
1907, p. 61. The bull Sicut nuntit tui (p. 87), of which Mr Davis says ‘It is a document possibly added 
by Thorne, but distrusted by E.,’ is actually given in full by Elmham, op. cit., pp. 405-406. 

5 In addition to the example given above in n. 8, the following may be cited: Davis, p. 131 1. 6, 
Black Book, p. 9; Davis p. 537 n. 3, Black Book, pp. 354-355; Davis, pp. 491-492, Black Book, pp. 
300-301 and note there the statement which Thorne omits concerning the allocation of cheese. 
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least the works of Jaffé-Lowenfeld,! Holtzmann’? and Dugdale* might have 
smoothed his path. It is only fair to add, however, that Mr Davis laments that 
‘long distance from satisfactory libraries and frequent recurrences of illness make 
such researches difficult.’ 

In sum, grateful as he is for an available and fairly accurate translation of 
Thorne’s important chronicle, the reviewer regrets that more time and care have 
not been expended on its critical apparatus. 

E. B. Graves, 
Hamilton College. 


T. Géroip, La Musique au Moyen Age, (Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age). Paris: H. Cham- 
pion, 1932. Pp. 443-+-xi. 

Untit the publication of this book, there had been no history of mediaeval music 
which was comprehensive and scholarly, and at the same time intelligible to 
readers without technical musical training. Histories of music devoting sections to 
the mediaeval period tend to be technical and limited in scope. Gérold has thus 
performed a much-needed task. He has covered the subject from the early 
centuries of the Christian era to the fourteenth century. Most of his discussion is 
concerned with the music of secular songs written in the vernacular, and to a 
slight extent in Latin. But Gregorian chant, sequences and tropes, and liturgical 
drama are each discussed in a chapter. There is also a welcome chapter, regret- 
tably short, on the music of the Byzantine liturgy. Musical notation, the state of 
musical theory up to the twelfth century, instrumental music, musical instru- 
ments, and the teaching of music are each given a chapter. Each topic is amply 
illustrated by musical examples. 

Mediaeval music was to all intents and purposes a lost art until Coussemaker’s 
researches revived it in the middle of the last century. Its reconstruction has been 
fraught with acrimonious discussion, often of a violent character. What do words 
like nota or organum mean? Is the rhythm of plain chant that of oratorical prose, 
or has each note an equal value? Was the rhythm of the troubadour songs 
modeled on the meter of the poems or was it a plain chant rhythm? Did the se- 
quence, one of the most important liturgical innovations, have a French or 
Byzantine origin? How did the system of notation by neumes develop? These 
are a few of the thorny questions confronting the historian of mediaeval music. 
For the most part, Gérold has picked a careful way through the controversies. 


1 Corresponding references are Davis, p. 39 n. 4, Jaffé-Lowenfeld, Regesta, no. 1998; and Davis, 
p. 119 1. 6, Jaffé-Lowenfeld, no. 14365. 

* W. Holtzmann, Papsturkunden in England, Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, Berlin: 1931. The corresponding references are Davis, p. 65 and n. 1, Holtzmann, 
pp. 231-233, where the date is March 8, 1120; Davis, p. 66 and n. 3, Holtzmann, pp. 233-234; Davis, 
pp. 131-132, Holtzmann, pp. 591-592 and pp. 631-632. 

‘In addition to the example given above in n. 9, there are the following corresponding references: 
Davis, pp. 485-489, Dugdale, 1, 133-134, where nullo modo (Davis, p. 488 n. 2) reads nullo medio, and 
eandem (Davis, p. 489 n. 1) reads eadem; Davis, p. 523 and n. 2, Dugdale, 1, 136; Davis, p. 531 and 
n. 1, Dugdale, 1, 186; Davis, p. 231 and n. 6, Dugdale, 1, 129, where the date is April 1, 1262; and sev- 
eral others. 
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By stating the various positions held with respect to a problem, he wins the con- 
fidence of the reader for the choices he himself makes. 

But occasionally he makes a casual remark which is so suggestive that the 
reader could wish for a more penetrating discussion than is given. For example, 
on p. 209, he makes this statement: ‘La théorie qui fait dériver les lais de la sé- 
quence est a rejeter.’ Now, for two hundred years, historians of mediaeval liter- 
ature have derived the French Jai and the German minneleich from the liturgical 
sequence. Twenty-five years ago, two voices were raised in protest against such 
an origin,' but they have been generally ignored. One gathers that Gérold would 
agree with Allen and Gottschalck, and disapprove of Gennrich’s recent careful 
demonstration. But he offers nothing but a flat contradiction of the accepted 
derivation, which is extremely provocative but which leaves the reader tanta- 
lised. 

However, had Gérold set out to resolve all the questions inherent in his sub- 
ject, his book would have become a lengthy treatise rather than a manual. As it 
is, time has crept up on him (cf. pp. 245-6 and $15.) Yet occasional slight incon- 
sistencies do not detract from the value of his work. Musicologists and mediaeval- 


ists alike will find it distinctly worth while. 
HeEtEN Rossins BiITTERMANN, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Hemmant, M., compiler and editor, Select Cases in the Exchequer Chamber before all the Justices of 

England. 1377-1461 (Selden Society Publication LI). London: Bernard Quaritch, 1933. Cloth. 

PP. xeviii+215. 

Tue Selden Society has given us as an extra volume for the past year this work on 
the Exchequer Chamber Court. All persons interested in legal or administrative 
history and those whose interest concerns legal procedure will have to number 
this volume among their essential references. The editor has selected thirty-seven 
cases to illustrate the wide range of subjects that came within the jurisdiction of 
the court. These are illuminating, but the introduction of eighty-four pages sup- 
plied by the editor is the best and most complete account to date of the Chequer 
Court. Nor does Dr Hemmant limit the treatment to the years covered by the 
cases (1377-1461). Both origins and decline are discussed briefly and clearly. 
Until some one presents what the editor states is needed — a detail study of the 
court, this introduction of eighty-odd pages will remain the best account of the 
court, and an indispensable guide to late English mediaeval jurisprudence. 

One or two salient features of the Exchequer Chamber Court that Dr Hen- 
mant stresses might be mentioned, though others just as important and inter- 
esting could be selected. The choice is merely a personal one. One fact must be 
stressed — that this court in one sense was no court at all, at least as we now use 
that word to designate a body before which litigation is conducted. It was so far 
from being a court that at times it actually met in Serjeant’s Inn. This body of 
England’s legal talent was an assembly of all the justices of the realm brought 

1 Otto Gottschalck, Der deutsche Minneleich und sein Verhiltnis zu Lai und Descort, (Marburg, 
doctoral dissertation, 1908), pp. 6, 20; Philip Schuyler Allen, ‘Mediaeval Latin Lyrics,’ Modern 
Philology, v, no. 3, (January, 1908), 428-429, 457-458; v1, no. 1, (July, 1908), 4. And see Allen’s The 
Romanesque Lyric, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1928), p. 282. 
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together to discuss doubtful points of law and to answer questions put to it by 
every judicial body of the kingdom. From Common Pleas, Exchequer, King’s 
Council, King’s Bench, and Parliament came requests for enlightment. And the 
Exchequer Chamber Court answered these queries with its “verdicts,” sent back 
to the court from which the original request came. 

The prestige of the Exchequer Chamber was so great that we find that the 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas during Richard 111’s reign accepted its verdict or 
advice and gave judgment in his court on the basis of that advice though he 
entered the following protest against the Chequer Court’s ideas of the law: 
‘que l’opinion des plusours juges que sont de cel part, jugement covient estre 
donne, et pur nul reason ne ley que ieo conceoi en ceo mes me covient faire comme 
le plus party de juges font’ (p. xxxvi). 

This all-powerful direction of late English mediaeval legal thought (the court 
seemingly did not systematically begin to exercise this function till late in the 
fourteenth century) received its authority from no statute or royal command. 
It was the result of forces greater than mere statutes or royal demands, and some 
of these causal factors seem so non-legal as to amount to ‘juridical’ sacrilege. 
Chance, convenience, location, and prestige were the active causal forces that 
made the Exchequer Chamber Court the greatest judicial body of fifteenth cen- 
tury England even though there were courts that out-ranked it in law and 
authority. 

The greatness of the Chequer Court, as it was called, was not to be found in its 
authority, because it had none. Though requests were received by it for informa- 
tion and enlightenment from Parliament and King’s Council still its decisions 
carried only the weight of the court’s prestige. It had no ‘sanctions’ to invoke by 
which to enforce its findings. The court’s decisions were authoritative because its 
findings represented the accumulated judicial and legal wisdom of the realm. 
Exchequer Chamber’s decisions were an expert committee’s findings. All English 
justices were members of the court and during part of its heyday even legally 
trained ecclesiastics and certainly serjeants were present at its sessions, though 
the presence of both chief justices was an essential requirement for any session of 
the court (p. Ixxiv). 

The very advisory character of the work of this assemblage of legal talent 
demanded that it hold close to its high ideal of strict limitation of inquiry and 
discussion to questions of law and eschew all politics. There existed, more and 
more as the English constitution came into more definite form, the danger of 
transgressing that limit. Though certain cases affecting the royal prerogative 
were submitted to the court during the fifteenth century, it was left to the Stuarts 
to use this court as a tool in their constitutional and legal battles with parliament. 
The result was disastrous for the court.! Not only, in the Stuart period, did Ex- 

1 The entrance of the court into political disputes should be easily understood by Americans. 
Some American judges, high and low, have affirmed that they were not concerned with matters of 
policy and still we need but recall the obiter in the Dred Scott case, the effect of the E. C. Knight 
verdict, or the Green Back cases, to mention but three well-known examples, to prove how empty is 
such an affirmation against judicially given policy. It remained for Mr Justice Cardozo to lay that 
fiction low in his volume: The Nature of the Judicial Process. 
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chequer Chamber give the verdicts of such cases as the Ship Money (Hampden 
case) case which caused martyrdom to descend upon rebels, but as Dr Hem- 
mant says, ‘the verdicts were . . . unhappily vitiated by the knowledge that the 
judges were subservient to the King and that pressure had been brought to bear 
to induce them to return verdicts favorable to his interests’ (p. xxviii). This abuse 
of prestige to further political designs brought the usefulness of the Court to a 
close. Once the Chequer Court presumed such a function as that of being the 
King’s Lions of Justice its career as the guardian of the very constitution it 
sought to interpret was over. Such was the fate of the Exchequer Court though its 
ghost continued to haunt English jurisprudence till 1907 (p. lxiv). The court’s 
unique contribution, however, was a late medieval one and by its decisions it 
was the great codrdinator and director of late English medieval thought. 

Dr Hemmant has given us the best analysis of this court particularly during 
the height of its activity—the last years of the fourteenth and the fifteenth cen- 
turies. It is to be hoped that some day the author will treat in detail this most 
interesting of English courts. 

Erwin F. Meyer, 
University of Colorado. 


Cartes BertraM Lewis, Classical Mythology and Arthurian Romance: A study of the Sources of 
Chrestien de Troyes’ ‘Yvain’ and other Arthurian Romances (St. Andrews University Publications, 
No. xxx11). London: Humphrey Milford, 1982. Cloth. Pp. vi+332. 


Tue first five chapters of Mr Lewis’ study attempt to trace the incident of the 
storm-making spring and its ‘custom’ in Chrétien’s Yvain back to the cult of 
Zeus at Dodona. The argument is carefully worked out and thoroughly docu- 
mented; I do not agreement with the author on all points, but he does present a 
plausible explanation of this part of Chrétien’s work, one that seems worthy of 
serious consideration. From this he goes on to less convincing speculations. 
Chrétien, becoming acquainted — probably through mediaeval ‘contes d’avan- 
ture’ — with the classical story of Theseus and the Minotaur, used it as the plot 
for the ‘Joie de la Cort’ episode in Erec et Enide and twice in Yvain, once for the 
first part and again in the ‘Pesme Avanture’ episode. Mr Lewis, having devoted 
four more chapters to these two poems, disposes of the rest of Arthurian liter- 
ature in two more. Chrétien’s Lancelot is based on the story of the Trojan War; 
his Perceval le Gallois (with its continuations) is taken from the story of the later 
fortunes of the house of Atreus; in short, ‘there is in all probability nothing 
Celtic in any other Arthurian Romance.’ The Welsh Owein et Lunet, Gereint et 
Enid, and Perdur ‘have come down to us in a Welsh version,’ but they are 
clearly derived from Chrétien, since they so often agree with him rather than with 
the Greek stories. “The mere fact that the author of Owein et Lunet represents the 
Lady of the Fountain as a widow with large domains to rule is sufficient to show 
that he used a version of Chrestien’s Yvain, for there was no widow at all in 
Chrestien’s source.” Mr Lewis therefore cites these tales in Professor Loth’s 
French version, and speaks of the episodes of Le Noir Oppresseur and Le Clos du 
Nuage, which seems to be carrying a theory a bit too far. 
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Mr Lewis’ study, thorough as it is, contributes little to our knowledge of 
Chrétien or of Arthurian romance. If these stories are Chrétien’s sources (in the 
sense that the source ofa river is the point furthest from its mouth), they form but 
a very small part of the final result. If Chrétien changed Orestes into Perceval, 
the golden lamb of Atreus into the Grail, the Minotaur into the Monster Herds- 
man, and the labyrinth into a garden with walls of air, he very probably was 
influenced by other stories that he knew, and these influences, which Mr Lewis 
practically ignores, are of more importance than such remote sources as those he 
finds. 

Joun J. Parry, 
The University of Illinois. 


Jonn Livrneston Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of his Genius, Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. [viii]+246. 

ReapinG the prose in this book is something like listening to a masterly 
string quartet. Its style is vivacious and balanced, and the music which it has 
selected to play belongs to the classics. At least four voices are audible: that of the 
scholar with a downright genius for literary parallels, that of the historian 
who understands the Middle Ages, that of the reader who personally loves 
Chaucer, and that of the distinguished literary critic with a taste on which he 
dares to rely. The book is not, as someone has foolishly claimed, the best guide 
in one volume to the poetry of Chaucer; it is not a handbook in any sense. It 
consists of the lectures delivered on the William J. Cooper Foundation at Swarth- 
more College. Far from being addressed necessarily to the untrained reader, 
it contains an extraordinary amount of material which Professor Lowes himself 
has collected and which has special, though not exclusive, interest for the 
student. Worthy to stand with Professor Kittredge’s Turnbull lectures, its con- 
tribution differs a little — perhaps in the slightly greater stress on the material 
about Chaucer rather than on questions of the poet’s technique. Even in the 
chapter on the Canterbury Tales — on which, I fear, some reviewer will observe 
that Mr Lowes has failed to make a complete survey of all the important points, 
— even here where his criticism is sometimes at its finest, his attention appears 
to be directed beyond the poetry and questions of technical skill, to the poet 
himself. Not without significance he says at the end of the book, ‘It is fairly ob- 
vious, I suppose, that I like Chaucer.’! One suspects that he likes the man fully 
as much as the writer, and that his constant preoccupation is to discover traces 
of Chaucer’s personality. 

Some readers may find the style of the book a little heady, but it is not a col- 
lection of literary gossip. The first lecture on ‘Backgrounds and Horizons’ gives 
a condensed account of the science of the time: the medicine, the astrology, the 
geography—what formed part of the mental outlook of a man in the fourteenth 
century; not so much what would strike a modern on returning to the period. 
The chapter shows the contour of the earth and the nine spheres above, but 
makes little attempt to deal with the heavens or things celestial. In the second 
chapter an account of Chaucer’s business career is presented with remarkable 


1 Page 245. 
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freshness, and more vital meaning is attached to the term Clerk of the King’s 
Works from the examination of his duties. The lecture on “The World of Books’ 
shows the writer’s amazing power to examine material with which he has dealt 
before (brilliantly, as in the Sir Israel Gollancz lecture), and to reveal its further 
importance or to display new points of interest. The critic’s authentic touch is 
evident in the discussion of Machaut, Froissart, and Deschamps. Of the love- 
vision poems it may perhaps be urged that ‘their glaring absurdities’ did not 
always slip from Chaucer ‘like water from a duck’s back.”! May we not suspect 
that he found a special relish in them? When he keeps some of them, it is true 
that in the quality of his own humor they have suffered a sea-change. ‘Old Forms 
and New Content’ dealing more directly with the poet’s use of his material offers 
a startling suggestion of two periods of composition for the House of Fame, a 
theory that would explain much. The parallel to Nicole de Margivale’s Panthére 
d’ Amours would imply that Chaucer had had the general scheme of his poem in 
mind from the start. But the difference in the succession of episodes at the be- 
ginning would be accounted for if he modified his plan when he came to the 
desert. 

Here is not the place to go thoroughly into the question of sources. Although 
Mr Lowes’s sure feeling for the association of parallels may properly arouse 
confidence, one may be skeptical at the interpretation of Chaucer’s use of the 
line ‘O mente, che scrivesti ci ch’io vidi.’ The English reader could hardly be 
expected to remember Dante and to make the connection, especially in view of 
the Italian context. For the plan of the House of Fame possibilities of influence 
from the Greek romances and other documents, no doubt indirectly received, 
come vividly to mind. But we await with interest the evidence for the recollec- 
tions of Benoit and the ‘crowded and fantastic background of the mediaeval 
tales of Troy and Thebes and Rome.” In any case it was beyond the scope of the 
present volume to include a comprehensive statement of all possible borrowings. 

In the study of the Troilus the estimate of Pandarus is eminently satisfactory. 
Mr Lowes rightly stresses the fact that from the point of view of one who was 
loyal to the code of courtly love, there was no guilt in Criseyde’s yielding to 
Troilus. But the implications of the epilogue cannot be overlooked. As Professor 
Lawrence has remarked of the code, ‘Boccaccio accepted it, Chaucer tested it.” 
Obviously her surrender is momentous; for Chaucer took great pains to show 
the steps by which it came to pass. Mr Lowes also goes to some length to show 
that it was the rain which kept her at Pandarus’s house; but that alone does not 
explain her decision. As Professor Root has said, Criseyde must seem to herself 
the victim of circumstance, but to her lover ‘an offering of free love.’* By the 
story’s finesse the episode seems to show now the one explanation and now the 
other. But the lady’s choice was made ere ever she left home that night. Her 
previous meditations point in that direction. Also she knew in advance that it 
was rainy and that there was risk: ‘It reyneth; lo, how sholde I gon?’ (111, 562). 


1 Page 71. 2 Page 141. 
3 Shakespeare's Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), p. 148. 
* The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston and New York, 1922), p. 112. 
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She suspected that Troilus was there, suspected strongly enough to ask. And, 
although Pandarus denies that the fellow is in town, Criseyde knows her uncle 
and his assertions: 


Nought list myn auctour fully to declare 
What that she thoughte whan he seyde so, 
That Troilus was out of towne yfare, 
As if he seyde therof soth or no. 

11, 575-578. 


Can anyone think that Criseyde is now entirely convinced? Does anyone miss 
the particular flavor of these lines? No, Criseyde is of course perfectly at ease in 
this situation: she can tell any scruples in her heart that Troilus is out of town, 
and yet — she insists a little later that her uncle take care of the possibility of 
scandal. To her request for further reassurance Pandarus swears a preposterous 
oath, of which Criseyde of all woman would surely catch the note. Why did 
Chaucer so carefully present the scene, and why does the heroine show no trace 
of astonishment when she finds that Troilus is near at hand? Her yielding is a 
perfect parallel to her consenting to read the letter which Pandarus thrust in 
her bosom. How could she help herself? How indeed! When a decision is made, 
Fate operates to carry it out, with a hey and a ho, the wind and the rain! As Mr 
Lowes has elsewhere observed, Chaucer is no sentimentalist, and, we may add, 
he is no early Calvinist. 

Mr Lowes speaks of the House of Fame as ‘I think, the most Chaucerian thing 
that Chaucer ever wrote.” Let us say that it represents the poet’s most compan- 
ionable side. But he is also the writer of the Prioress’s Tale and even the Parson’s 
Tale and the Tale of Melibeus and the Retraction. One is reminded of another 
comment in the book: ‘I am inclined to think that there is, on the whole, no book 
so thoroughly typical of the Middle Ages as the Roman de la Rose... . The 
Divine Comedy is typical, too, but every detail in it has passed through the 
alembic of Dante’s personality; the Middle Ages are there, but they are moulded 
by the compelling power of a supreme selective artist.”* This out of the high syn- 
thesis of the twentieth century! Oh, brave new world! But the Roman de la Rose 
leaves out Vézelay and Chartres and La Verna. 

Howarp R. Parca, 
Smith College. 


A. Gonzatez Pauencta, Alfarabi Catalogo de las Ciencias. Edicién y traduccién castellana. (Publi- 
caciones de la Facultad de Filosofta y Letras Universidad de Madrid, u.) Madrid: E. Maestre, 
1982. Pp. viii+176 (Spanish and Latin)+72 (Arabic). 

Srupigs on the contributions of al-Farabi (Abi Nasr Muhammad ibn Muham- 

mad ibn Tarkhan ibn Uzlagh al-Farabt) to scientific knowledge are greatly needed, 

and thus we may well be grateful to Professor Gonzalez Palencia for making this 
little work by al-Farabi socompletely accessible. He here publishes the Arabic text. 
of the Ihss al-‘ulum or Catalogue of the Sciences according to MS. Escorial Arab 


1 Page 145. 2 Page 83. 
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646 (Casiri, 643), fols. 27-45 (a.p. 1810) with a Castilian translation by himself! 
of this text. In addition, he prints two mediaeval Latin versions of the same. The 
first, entitled Opusculum de scientiis, was undoubtedly the work of Domingo 
Gundisalvo and (or) John of Spain, now extant in the rare work Alpharabii 
. . . opera omnia quae, latina lingua conscripta, reperirt potuerunt edited by Guil. 
Camerarius (Paris, 1638) from a MS. in St Albinus ‘apud Andes’ (?). The second 
was the work of Gerard of Cremona, Liber Alfarabii de Scientiis, translatus a 
magistro Girardo Cremonensi, in Toleto, de arabico in latinum, found in MS. BN 
(Paris) 9335, fols. 143’-151, and here printed for the first time.” The first is more 
of a paraphrase and does not reproduce the complete Arabic original, but the 
second follows the Arabic faithfully. 

Not long since it was thought that the Arabic text of this work was lost, but 
now four manuscripts of it, the oldest being of the thirteenth century, have been 
brought to light, and each of three of them has served as the basis of an edition.' 
Professor Gonzdlez was able to collate only one of the other manuscripts and that 
through the edition made from it, but he did collate a portion of the text with the 
fragment on logic inserted by Ibn Tumlis in his Introduction to the Art of Logic. 

The sciences, as catalogued by al-Farabi, comprise the science of language; of 
logic; of mathematics which includes arithmetic, geometry, optics, astronomy 
(ignoring astrology), music (principally speculative), mechanics, and engineering 
which in turn includes algebra, architecture, surveying, machinery, and such like; 
of physics, divided into eight parts as shown by the various Aristotelian works; 
of metaphysics, derived directly from Aristotle; of politics, based on Plato and 
Aristotle; of law, and finally, of theology. The chapters on logic and theology are 
the most discerning and suggestive. 

Not only was Domingo Gundisalvo indebted to al-Farabi, but Michael Scot 
leaned heavily on him, as did Robert Kilwardby, whose De ortu et divisione phil- 
osophiae has been called ‘perhaps the most important work of its kind in me- 
diaeval Christendom.” 

Harriet Pratt Lattin, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1 Not a mediaeval Spanish translation as believed by Dr Sarton, Isis, x1x (1933), p. 202. 

2 Corrections of some inadvertent slips in Dr. Sarton’s notes on al-Farabi may clarify somewhat 
this matter of translations: (1) Introduction to the history of science (Baltimore, 1931), u, 171: the 
Liber Alpharabii de ortu scientiarum was translated by Domingo Gundisalvo or John of Spain (or 
both), not by Gerard of Cremona (Baeumker, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Phil. d. MA, x1x, 9-10). (2) Intro- 
duction, 11, 172: the De divisione philosophiae by Domingo Gundisalvo was not intended as a transla- 
tion of al-Farabi’s Ihsa’ al-‘ulum, but rather Gundisalvo used al-Farabi as translated by John of 
Spain (or perhaps by himself) as the basis of his own original work (Baur, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Phil. d, 
MA,., 1v, 342, n. 3). (3) Introduction, 1, 340: Gundisalvo’s translation of the Ihga’ al-‘ulum was 
published by G. Camerarius (Paris, 1638), and has been now reprinted by Professor Gonzalez 
Palencia, pp. 84-115, in the work under review. It was not published by Baeumker (Beitr. x1x). 
who here printed another work by al-Farabi, the De ortu scientiarum. The translation by Gerard of 
Cremona of al-Farabi’s Ihga’ al-‘ulum was not published by Camerarius, but instead has been first 
printed by Professor Gonz4lez from MS. NB (Paris) 9335, as stated in the text. 

* See further on this, Sarton, Isis, xrx (1933), 201-203. 

4 Sarton, Introd., 1, 950. 
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‘Cart SrepHEenson, Borough and Town, a Study of Urban Origins in England, Cambridge, Mass.: 

The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1933. 

Ir Is DIFFICULT to speak with becoming restraint about this book which must 
inevitably long stand as a landmark in the study of mediaeval English towns and 
commerce. Were it not that most of the author’s conclusions have already been 
made known in articles previously published, the appearance of this volume 
would be an event indeed. A large and confusing earlier literature has been sub- 
jected to trenchant and convincing criticism, and for the first time the evolution 
of English boroughs has been treated in such a way as to carry conviction. 

It is the thesis of the author — who is a disciple of the eminent Belgian his- 
torian Henri Pirenne — that the history of early urban development in England 
is not something unique, as has persistently been maintained, but is all of a piece 
with the broad economic and social development which explains the origin and 
early history of towns on the continent. We have to do with a European, not with 
a national movement. As on the continent, so in England, towns arose as a direct 
result of the revival of commerce; and they grew out of communities of mer- 
chants who settled beside ancient strongholds, whether the remains of ancient 
civitates or later burhs, the new burhs or portus in due course engulfing the older 
settlements and completely changing their character. 

In England in the tenth and early eleventh centuries there were about a hun- 
dred burhs or boroughs; but these were not urban communities, thriving upon 
commerce. England in the tenth century was ‘more thoroughly agrarian even 
than Gaul or Germany.’ Even in London, as revealed in the famous [udicia Civi- 
tatis Lundonie, there is not a trace of mercantile life. The burhs of the tenth cen- 
tury were fortified strongholds, and, like the burgs of the continent, they mostly 
owed their origin to the wards against the Danes or Northmen. And, as on the 
continent, they served as administrative centres of surrounding districts. They 
also were seats of courts, the burh-gemots of the tenth-century dooms. But these 
were territorial courts, analogous to shire courts, and entirely distinct from the 
borough courts of the twelfth century. They had nothing to do with urban life. 

In the last half of the eleventh century Domesday Book again reveals about a 
hundred burhs or boroughs; but many of these were different places from the 
burhs of the tenth century; and a careful study of the evidence shows clearly that 
the great majority of them were agricultural, not urban. Nevertheless, the com- 
mercial revival had begun to affect England from about the year 1000, and the 
Norman Conquest had given a decided impetus to trade; and of this develop- 
ment there are distinct traces in Domesday. In the new French settlements, in 
the future Cinque Ports (especially in Dover), and in such maritime boroughs as 
York and Lincoln, there is Domesday evidence of the rise of a new order. An in- 
cipient urban development had clearly appeared. But it is to the twelfth century 
that we must look for the flowering of English towns, of which 113 are reckoned 
to have obtained charters before the death of John. And here it is possible to trace 
in detail the development of elementary and advanced liberties in the forms 
which have already been made familiar on the continent. 

We will offer but one criticism of this brilliant work. Hypotheses are certainly 
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necessary in dealing with such a subject as the early history of English towns; 
but has not the author been somewhat incautious in his explanation of the im- 
portant word portus, the continental history of which has been worked out so 
satisfactorily by Pirenne? The word seems to make its earliest English appear- 
ance in dooms of the tenth century, where Stephenson insists that it can only be 
used in an uncommercial sense. Now, if we have understood him correctly, we 
are asked to believe that the word had come into English centuries before this, 
directly from spoken Latin, at a time when the civitates of Britain were still ac- 
tive centers of commerce; that it lost its commercial significance in the following 
centuries as the ancient centres of commercial life decayed and became mere 
agricultural strongholds, containing mints for the striking of pennies only and 
markets for the sale of cows before witnesses; and that, finally, it recovered its 
commercial meaning once more with the commercial revival of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The explanation is logically possible, and the continental his- 
tory of the word perhaps lends it some support; but it involves a very long leap 
in the dark, and it seems to us that the difficulties should have been more care- 
fully indicated and that possible alternatives might well have been considered. 

One feature of the book is entirely new, having formed no part of the author’s 
previously published studies. In illustrating the early development of continental 
towns, he has had recourse to archaeology and topography, and by means of 
maps or plans he has been able to trace their physical growth as they arose in 
connection with ancient strongholds and then engulfed them. At the end of the 
volume he attempts a similar approach to the study of English boroughs. Here 


the want of adequate local studies has presented a peculiar difficulty, and the 
author claims for his results no more than a tentative value. But he has been able 
to do enough with such sites as York and Lincoln, Nottingham, Norwich, North- 
ampton, and others to add considerable support to his main theses and to open 
up alluring prospects for further research. 


C. W. Davin, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Matruew Spinka, A History of Christianity in the Balkans (Studies in Church History, Vol. 1). 
Chicago: The American Society of Church History, 5757 University Ave., 1933. Cloth. Pp. 187. 
$4.50. 

TuHE student of Slavonic history in general and of church history in particular 
will take up Dr Spinka’s monograph with pleasurable anticipation, since the cur- 
rently increasing interest for topics in the mediaeval history of Eastern Europe 
has shown the need of a reference work in English dealing with the conversion of 
the Balkan Slavs, the rivalry between Rome and Constantinople for this con- 
tested area, and the eventual organization of the local churches under the Byzan- 
tine patriarchate. 

Dr Spinka’s volume falls naturally into six chronological subdivisions. His first 
chapter deals with the destruction of classical civilization in the Dalmatian and 
Danubian provinces by the Gothic invasions in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The author notes the inception of Slavic penetration of the Balkans after 500, 
characterizes the primitive Slavic pantheon and the syncretism incident to the 
conversion of the Slavs, and lists the Roman and Byzantine efforts to evangelize 
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Illyricum and Dacia before the age of the Proto-apostles. He then describes 
the rivalry of papacy and patriarchate for the allegiance of Croatia, explains the 
process of conversion of Serbia prior to the arrival of the Bulgars in the peninsula, 
and concludes with the Byzantine mission to Moravia and the conversion of 
Boris of Bulgaria. The second chapter covers the evolution of Christian culture 
in Bulgaria to the death of Symeon in 927, while the third embraces the political 
and ecclesiastical history of Bulgaria from the recognition of the Bulgarian pa- 
triarchate by Romanus Lecapenus to the triumph of Basil 11 in 1018, with ap- 
propriate reference to the inroads of Magyars, Pechenegs, and Russians and to 
the social unrest favoring the Bogomile heresy. In the fourth chapter, the author 
turns to Serbia, discussing the rise of the Nemanyid dynasty and the orthodox 
reaction led by St Sava. Dr Spinka then follows the destinies of the Bulgarian 
church and state which culminate in the conquest of the country by Bayazid in 
1393, while the sixth chapter correspondingly presents Serbia on the ascendant 
till the epoch of Stephen Dushan, its decline before the Moslem menace, the 
anti-Hungarian policy of George Brankovich, and the ultimate absorption of 
Serbia by the Turks in 1459. The final section of the monograph deals with the 
spread of Bogomilism in Bosnia and Herzegovina and the political history of 
these districts until the close of the fifteenth century. 

Some question may well arise, however, as to the most appropriate form for a 
study of this sort. While Dr Spinka has preferred to offer an eminently competent 
summary of the available material, much of which is concealed from the average 
American student in the various Slavic vernaculars, it would seem that a discus- 
sion of Balkan Christianity might possess more permanent value if it treated in 
greater detail, inter alia, the more controversial aspects of Christian origins in 
this area, the activities of the Proto-apostles Cyril and Methodius, the scholarly 
labors of Clement of Ohrid, and the enormously important phases of the trans- 
mission of Byzantine culture to the Slavs through the medium of the Church. 
Two decades ago, for instance, the Russian scholar M. D. Prisyolkov endeavored 
to prove the dominant influence of the patriarchate of Ohrid on the evolution of 
the Russian church prior to 1037. Any modern discussion of the Bulgarian church 
in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries might well include a critique of 
Prisyolkov’s hypothesis, which possesses considerable importance for early Rus- 
sian ecclesiastical and literary history. These are but a few prominent subdivi- 
sions of Dr Spinka’s subject by a broader handling of which his monograph would 
have gained in weight and importance. 

Although it is obviously more practical for the printer and certainly less be- 
wildering to the novice in scholarship to encounter a work unburdened by ex- 
tensive foot-notes and source-references, the fact remains that something more 
than a selected bibliography (with conspicuous omissions) is necessary to stimu- 
late further research in a field where each new exact bit of investigation widens 
our general knowledge. The result of Dr Spinka’s self-imposed limitations is thus 
a book which, though entirely satisfactory as far as it goes, is by no means ex- 
haustive and therefore mildly exasperating to the reader who expects something 
more, especially in view of the price. 

SamvuE. H. Cross, 
Harvard University. 
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R. F. Trenarne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-1263. Manchester, 1932. Cloth. Pp. xv+448. 
Proressor TREHARNE’S volume is a noteworthy addition to the works of the 
group of historians who have studied and taught at Manchester. To three of them 
he is admittedly much indebted. Professor Tout has told him of the mechanism 
of the central administration under Henry 1 and of the effect upon it of the 
baronial revolt; Professor Powicke has interpreted the significance of the revolt; 
and Professor Jacob has examined at length and with acumen the judicial records 
which were the outcome of it. When one recalls that Bémont has written a 
standard biography of Simon de Montfort, it might seem that little remained 
for anyone else to do. None of these studies, however, constitutes a detailed and 
synthetic treatment of the revolt as a whole; and it is this deficiency which 
Professor Treharne has undertaken to supply. The scale of the work is generous, 
the volume before us being the first of two which will carry the rising to its 
conclusion. 

The author rightly exalts administrative sources at the expense of chronicles; 
and the first conclusion which he draws is that the barons did not undertake to 
displace the developed Plantagenet system, but to reform it. In so doing they 
assumed a responsibility new to them. Before 1258 they had been ready to criti- 
cise and to rebel but seldom themselves to administer. Now, with the setting up 
of the Council of Fifteen and with the direction of the activities of the new justi- 
ciar, they began to learn. An early manifestation of wisdom was the utilization of 
the assistance of the more able ministers and councillors already serving the king. 
Only objectionable Poitevins were driven away. Later it was brought home to the 
Council that not merely royal officials were oppressive but seignorial ones as 
well. What revealed this was the eyre of the justiciar, Hugh Bigod, begun in the 
latter part of 1258. It was undertaken in fulfilment of promises made in July that 
grievances throughout the realm should be heard and redressed. The method de- 
vised was enterprising. Testimony touching maladministration could be brought 
by anyone to four knights of the shire in any county, who in turn were to submit 
it to the justiciar before he set out. On his eyre complaint could be made to him 
by querela, i.e., without initiation by writ. Professor Jacob has already discussed 
the significance of the procedure, which was not new but was hitherto unusual. 
It was to characterize also a second and more extended eyre, initiated a year later 
but not long continued. The scope of this eyre arose from the Council’s broaden- 
ing experience, an experience which found expression in the Provisions of West- 
minster of 1259. These marked the culmination of the baronial reforming spirit; 
for many of them were devised to correct seignorial misgovernment itself and 
were later embodied in the Statute of Marlborough. Although the Council had 
become aware of the need for further reform, the need was emphasized by the 
protest of the ‘communitas bacheleriae,’ a group of younger men attached to the 
households of the king and of the great nobles in a military way but also forming a 
nucleus round which the knights and other gentry could gather. Thus a second 
stratum of society made its influence felt, not desiring a share in the central gov- 
ernment, but ready to exert pressure upon it. The same group was recognized 
further by the council when it formulated a new method for the choice of sheriffs. 
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Instead of being appointed at the exchequer, sheriffs should be elected by the men 
of the shire for a year, and many of the sheriffs of 1259-60 were chosen in this 
way. From evidence of this sort the author develops in a convincing way the 
thesis that the movement of 1258 was not a manifestation of baronial ambition 
but an endeavor of high-minded nobles to bring reform to the realm at large and 
to increase the part played in local administration by the local gentry. 

As to who stimulated or supplied the baronial idealism he is less convincing; 
for the events which he so well describes scarcely support his enthusiastic conten- 
tion that Simon de Montfort was primarily responsible. The hero of the early 
period of baronial success was Hugh Bigod, the iconoclastic justiciar. Earl Simon 
did not emerge until, at the end of 1259, the treaty with France was being nego- 
tiated — the Council’s principal achievement in foreign affairs. In the long strug- 
gle between Council and king, Bigod and others of the Fifteen who had been its 
wisest leaders came to support the crown. The author argues that they deserted 
themovement when they saw baronial interests adversely affected. While this may 
have been true of Gloucester and his son, it is difficult to ascribe such self-interest 
to Bigod. He and others may have come to distrust the wisdom of some of the 
reforms. Miss Cam has noted that the election of sheriffs, again attempted under 
Edward 1 and Edward 11, proved unpopular. May it not be that the idealism and 
leadership which Simon developed from 1263 to 1265, when he was to lead the 
younger barons and the country gentry, is attributed to him too early? Before 
that time he seems to have been more often obstructionist and factious. What- 
ever one may think of the author’s case for him, there can be no doubt that the 
volume presents full evidence touching the entire course of events and presents 


it admirably. 
H. L. Gray, 


Bryn Mawr College. 


| B. L. Utuman, Ancient Writing and its Influence (Our Debt to Greece and Rome, vol. xxxvim). 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pages vii+234; 16 plates. $1.75. 
U.tMAN has given us here not merely an admirable introduction to the history 
of writing, from the Egyptians up to modern times; he has interwoven, with this 
technical matter, an exposition of the whole development of mediaeval and Re- 
naissance culture in Western Europe. Take e.g., the chapter on the Carolin- 
gian hand, where Ullman summarizes judicially the Rand-Kéhler controversy, 
after reminding us (with an excellent fascimile) that we have typical Carolingian 
manuscripts from Corbie and Aix-la-Chapelle from as early as 780. The chapter 
on the Gothic script of the late Middle Ages is also an excellent survey of intellec- 
tual development during that period. The editor and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the neatness and lightness of the compact little volume, and the 
astonishingly good facsimiles. There is an adequate bibliography and explana- 
tory notes, Altogether, this is an admirable volume for the learner to assimilate 
before he attempts the big volumes of facsimiles on a large scale — and also a 


stimulating book for any student of the Middle Ages. 
C. U. Cuark, 
College of the City of New York. 
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| Atsprecut Wettwer, Englischer Sport im 14. Jahrhundert. Géttingen: Siiddruck Géttingen-Rein- 
hausen, 1933. Paper. Pp. ix+102. 

' In us excellent survey of fourteenth-century English sport, comprising games, 
physical training, and the like, Dr Wettwer has rendered a valuable service to 
students of mediaeval English social life. Not only has the author thoroughly 
canvassed the current literature, and published texts, he has also explored to a 
considerable extent manuscript materials. Where relevant to his purpose he has 
on occasion drawn for illustration on the period before 1300 and after 1400. In a 
word this little volume contains a wealth of well-digested material, attractively 
and coherently presented. 

The reviewer’s main interest in mediaeval sport lies in football and in this par- 

ticular branch he would like to call attention to one or two points in which he differs 
from the author. On page 66 Dr Wettwer adduces two manuscript illuminations 
which he tentatively suggests may represent football play. The first is found in 
British Museum, MS. Royal 6 E VII, fol. 140’; of this Dr Wettwer writes: 
A representation of two groups of players, each consisting of three male persons. The ball 
is with the group in the background. One of the boys is holding it against his chest with 
both hands. The attention of the members of his group is directed to the ball. Apparently 
we have to do with an intermission resulting from an interruption caused by a woman 
who has gone up to the other group of players and is in lively argument with one of the 
boys. Apparently she wants to stop the game. 


This analysis of the scene is, I believe, incorrect. The illumination occurs in a 


Latin text which is at this point discussing various degrees of legitimacy or illegi- 
timacy of children. The illuminations shows: (1) left, three men; (2)center, and 
slightly in the background, three children of different sizes, whom I take to be 
the children of the woman who appears (3) right. The woman, it seems to me, 
extends an accusing finger toward the nearest to her of the three men; the boy 
farthest in the foreground is in an attitude of supplication toward the same man 
(to his putative natural father?) with joined hands. I do not believe that this 
boy is holding a ball; there is, to be sure, a light object between his upraised hands 
and his face, but this object, whatever it may be, is behind the boy. 

The second illumination, British Museum, MS. Additional 18633, fol. 20”, be- 
longs to the beginning of the fourteenth century and contains the Latin text or 
the Apocalypse with an Anglo-French commentary. Fol. 20” deals in the main 
with verse 8 of chapter x1: 

Et post dies tres, et dimidium, spiritus vitae a Deo intravit in eos. Et steterunt super 
pedes suos, et timor magnus cecidit super eos, qui viderant eos. 


Now the illumination on the upper part of the page is a triptych. Left: a group 
of adults, men and women, standing; a child or young person is seated (squatting, 
rather) in the foreground with a large round object bissected by a line (probably 
a ball with the line to represent the stiching or lacing). Center: The ‘duo testes 
prophetae’) of Apocalypse x1, 2, 10. Right: three adults, much as on the left; 
a man in the middle of this group seems to be wringing his hands, not I think, 
as Dr Wettwer would have it, nursing a bruised wrist. 

On the whole, I fear that we have not to do with a football scene, though it 
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would be daring to assert flatly that the illuminator did not have a football in 
mind when depicting the ball (as it seems to be) to the left of the child in the left- 
hand panel of the second illumination. Representations of football before the 
middle of the nineteenth century are exceedingly rare, alas, and I regret deeply 
that I cannot accept Dr Wettwer’s identifications and add these to our meager 
existing materials.! 

In the Bibliography (pp. v—-ix) under Professor-Emeritus W. E. Mead the 
title should begin The Squyr of Lowe Degre; Fri. Dr Résler’s otherwise interesting 
article is not significant in the present connection. Under J. E. Wells one misses 
references to the Supplements for 1926, 1929, and 1931. Though most of the ma- 
terial dealt with is later than Dr Wettwer’s period, mention might well be made 
of W. W. Grantham, Stoolball and How to Play it (2d ed., London: Tattersall, 
1931) for a really useful though curious bibliography, pp. 34-40. 

If the mediaeval organization of physical education is not ours, Dr Wettwer’s 
interesting and important study makes it abundantly clear that in actual prac- 
tice any thoughtful Englishman of the fourteenth century would have gladly sub- 
scribed to the formula ‘Gesunder Geist nur im gesunden Kérper.’ May one hope 
that Dr Wettwer will some day extend his studies to embrace the entire English 
Middle Ages. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr, 


Harvard University. 


1 The only supposed representation of mediaeval football to which any attention has hitherto been 
given is likewise extremely dubious; this is the scene on a misericord in Gloucester Cathedral. See 
J. J. Jusserand, Les sports et jeux d’ exercise dans l'ancienne France (2d ed., Paris, 1901), p. 276, and 
Francis Bond, Wood Carvings in English Churches. I. Misericords (Oxford University Press, 1909) 
I, 111. It suffices, perhaps, to quote: ‘il faut beaucoup de bonne volonté pour reconnaitre le jeu de 
foot-ball, 4 l’exclusion de tout autre jeu de ballon, dans une sculpture de miséricorde de la catédrale de 
Gloucester, remontant a la fin du xiv® siécle,” Dom Louis Gougaud, ‘La Soule en Bretagne,’ Annales 
de Bretagne, xxvit (1912), 574. So, too, is lacking any representation of football in the illuminations 
in British Museum MS. Royal 10 E IV, reproduced in British Museum Pictorial Postcards, Set 58, 
‘Medieval Sports and Pastimes.’ 





A NEW SWISS PALAEOGRAPHICAL PROJECT 


AN INTERESTING collection of palaeographical specimens of marked value to me- 
diaevalists is to be provided by the publication of the Scriptoria Medii Aevi Hel- 
vetica; to be brought out for Dr Albert Briickner of Basel through the Roto- 
Sadag A. G., of Geneva. The work will appear in ten semi-annual fascicles, each 
including eighty pages of text and fifty of collotype plates. Each fascicle will 
present a complete monograph on one or more scriptoria, such as Basel, Einsiedeln, 
Engelberg, Fischingen, Muri, Rheinau, St Gallen, Schaffhausen, and Ziirich. 
Such Upper Alsatian centers as Murbach, Miinster, Liitzel, Isenheim, and Col- 
mar will also be treated. The history of each library or school of writing and paint- 
ing, as well as ample data on the evolution of script, abbreviations, miniatures, 
and binding in their relations tonational life and to European cultural movements, 
will be dealt with in detail. Together with samples of the various scripts, the 
plates will include selected miniatures and important marks of origin. An index 
and maps will be embodied in the last fascicle. 

Subscription at 750 Swiss francs for the whole work as issued remains open 
till August 31. Subscribers on this basis obligate themselves to remit the price of 
each fascicle (75 Swiss francs) within thirty days after receipt, though the pub- 
lishers are also ready to accept subscriptions on the basis on an annual install- 
ment payment of 75 Swiss francs. Subscriptions may be addressed either to Dr 
A. Briickner, Spalentorweg 39", Basel, or to the Roto-Sadag A. G., Geneva. 


NOTICE 


EXTENSION OF THE RoTOGRAPH SERVICE OF THE 
MoperN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


By MEANS of funds granted by the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
Rotograph Service administered by the Modern Language Association has been 
extended, for 1934 at least, to include fields other than those of the modern 
languages. Material falling within the province of this new service will be 
similar in nature to that already secured by the MLA Service, i.e., it should con- 
sist of specific documents which can be ordered from catalogues and other 
sources of information. In general, entiredocuments should be ordered. Administra- 
tive documents, archival material, extracts, and in general materials not easily 
assimilable to the existing collection of MLA Rotographs in the Library of Con- 
gress can not be secured through the Service, which is therefore more applicable 
to classical, mediaeval, and oriental studies, and to the history of science, than 
to modern history, economics, sociology, etc. 

Application forms for rotographs in the field of mediaeval studies may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Offices of the Mediaeval Academy, 1430 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. These forms, properly filled out, 
should be sent to Professor Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, the Chairman of the Committee on Selection of the Rotograph Fund of 
the Modern Language Association. 

If the application is granted, the desired rotographs will be ordered by the 
Library of Congress, which will administer the material as a loan to the scholar 
requesting it, through the library of his college or university, on the same terms 
as the loans made of material in the fields of the modern languages. 
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